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preface 



The growth of educational broadcasting and the expanded use of 
electronic media in all aspects of education have amplified the role 
of the NAEB in the general field of education and have increased its 
responsibilities. During the past ten years the NAEB has held some 
twenty -eight seminars to consider various phases of educational broad- 
casting ranging from script writing and video tape recording to pro- 
gram development and station management. This year’s seminar was 
the last to be supported by the Kellogg Grant. It seemed appropriate 
that this last seminar should be devoted to a study of NAEB itself by 
its elected directors, professional staff, and members holding key as- 
signments. This seminar was planned to afford a penetrating look at 
the overall position of NAEB in the general field of education as well 
as in relation to its constituency; to evaluate what the Association has 
been doing and relate it to that which needs to be done, and which can 
be done by NAEB. Twelve major areas of activity have been consid- 
ered and detailed reports and recommendations have been drafted. 

From these findings it is expected that the Board of Directors will 
reconstruct and up-date Association policy and establish a schedule of 
priorities for activation of specific recommendations for the develop- 
ment of NAEB services and activities, and for the direction of its 
future course. It is hoped that this record of the deliberations of this 
last Kellogg seminar will help establish guide lines not only for the 
members of this Association, but for all those interested in the further 
development of the educational processes through the use of electronic 
media. 
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seminar procedure 

The Seminar met first in general session , under the chairmanship of 
the President, in order to provide the group with background information 
relevant to the various areas of interest. The general session was fol- 
lowed by twelve group meetings in which specific study was made of the 
following major areas of activity of the NAEB: 

1. Programs 

2. Professional advancement 

3. Teacher and educational development 

4. Member services 

5. Research activities 

6. Technical services 

7. Publicity and public relations 

8. Promotional development and activation 

9. Policy guidance and direction 

10. Financial support 

11. International relations 

12. Liaison with all branches of government 

Preliminary reports and recommendations, resulting from the group 
meetings, were made in general sessions which considered each item at 
length. The groups then met to incorporate recommended changes and 
refine their reports in light of these general discussion. 

Final reports were brought back to the general <e ssion for further 
evaluation and acceptance. 

An editorial committee, appointed earlier, reviewed the recorded 
discussions and related them to the final reports and recommendations of 
the Seminar. 
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The NAEB’s Role 



Harry J. Skornia 



I think there are a couple oi dilemmas that we have to think over as we look at the 
job we’re to do here. 



_ . .. . the fact ti, a t we ca n't concern ourselves only with what our Institu- 
tions and our stations do because we've got to concern ^^^aj^^v^fgreauTby 

s, 1 r. trsMM.Tr: vss a-sms -s — 

tions in that area. 



- s-s- s -ss.- rr= r„rr j; ;r~r r 

S 3 £~ ™i 52 ? £ .. 

that we're bound to kwt » tc ^ f^s^thMlI^ books Qr anythlng of that sort 

k^t ttoU^Tt about the time you get ready to set something down some other person 
comes up with the same idea. 



SO I'm going to start out briefly talking about what I think Is the general media job 

£ST SZ ll Ve Jl^SZ Ire Cf in £ cZ^rnes » People very 
largely in terms of the mass media. 



Tn qnite of having enormous media machines Americans are constantly being sur- 

ZJZVXiS largely predictable and which small ^of^t 1^^ the' 
££Zit£r££S » HaT^ted n ourthTt P Haiti was’ just on’th^brhdt of 

, th t here Is a revolution about to blow, we are going to be In precisely the same 
posiUorf thaTwe* are In Cuba. Pve seen this In no 

in this country if those = seem tobe 
frightening. I think we’re going to have to lend our efforts as much p 




























access to these problems and begin to talk about pretty serious problems, whether they’re 
the Castro ones or any other sort. 

I think the picture we’re being given is that everybody in the world ought to love us 
and it's the fault of the communists that they don't. And I think that this assumption is 
very false. I think that it gives the communists credit for a lot of things they don't de- 
serve credit for. We're in the midst of a world revolution, and we'd better recognize 
the nature of it in Africa or elsewhere if we're going to help set up broadcasting systems 
and if we're going to play a responsible role; because if we play those roles irresponsibly, 
we can be doing as bad a job, as dangerous a job, as our enemies could do if they were 
trying to sabotage us. 

Right after the Kennedy visit to Canada, Diefenbaker held a press conference to 
which several hundred reporters came. The May 25 Toronto Globe and Mail said that 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker had said bluntly that U.S. residents don't know enough about 
Canada and are inclined to take Canadians for granted. He stressed that Canada could 
not be expected automatically to accept the foreign policy and economic implications of the 
United States. The New York Times report of this press conference made no reference 
whatever to any indication that the Canadians were getting a little fed up with some of the 
American economic actions. In most of the best papers (and we checked the New York 
Times on through the Louisville Courier Journal and the St. Louis Post Dispatch and all 
the rest of them which had reporters there) we found no reference to it at all. I wonder 
at what point self-deception and ignorance become just as dangerous as brainwashing. I'm 
increasingly disturbed, as we look at some of these problems, by the absence of materials 
we get. George Gerbner at the University of Illinois did an analysis of the coverage of a 
couple of problems by a Hungarian newspaper behind the Iron Curtain and by the New York 
Times. As a matter of fact, he found that in coverage of many of the serious significant 
problems, there was far more treatment and far better treatment in the Hungarian Iron 
Curtain publication than there was in the New York Times. So in this whole journalistic 
free-access-to-information area, we should cease to be as smug as many of us think we 
have a right to be, I think, and we should ask ourselves if we can leave to the commer- 
cial media these jobs as much as I think many of us are leaving them —while we concen- 
trate on in-school and other types of problems. That, I think, is one of the first prob- 
lems we face; the need to participate in the general over -all media picture here and begin 
to break through in some areas. 



Some of you remember the protests that came from your constituents at the time we 
did the Felix Green reports out of Communist China. In our suggested reply we pointed 
out that we regretted that we were not reinforcing smug self-satisfaction or wishful think- 
ing, but that we felt an obligation to give news regardless of how unpalatable; that this 
man was a recognized journalist; that there was greater acceptance of his reports in 
Britain and in Canada and so forth, and that we found it a rather sad commentary on the 
state of American awareness of world problems that there should be that kind of concern 
registered here. In this country people shouldn't be shocked to hear of that sort of thing. 

Over a b ill ion people in areas of South America and Africa now receive the equiva- 
lent of $100 or less a year and are living what is essentially an animal existence. We 
overlook too much, I think, when we plan what to do in Africa, what to do in South Amer- 
ica and so forth, and the presumptiveness of U.S. foreign policy in all too many cases is 
reinforced by an insularity on the part of American public opinion which must be changed. 

I think there's going to be continuing popular revolution in all countries irrespective of 
communism. If you wiped communism out, these countries still wouldn't want to be slaves 
of colonial powers; they want to rise to a position of enjoying all sorts of things. 

Visualizing our role in connection with the print media, we have to consider what 
radio and television can do in the schools as compared to what textbook publishers can 
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do — both because of the pressure that is brought to bear on textbook publishers to keep 
certain things out of books and because of timeliness* We have to consider what part of 
our role must be public affairs and news and other things which I know are rather hard to 
get, but which the NAEB has begun to be able to move into somewhat. 

Television monopolizes more time, I think, than any other waking activity. Now, 
some people say ’’except work." I sat down with a pencil the other day and If I take out 
coffee breaks, I think that television viewing uses up more time than anything else in the 
United States. In January, 1961, 29,172,000 American families on an average were watch- 
ing television. Two-thirds of the population seems always to be watching television in the 
evening at some time or another - taking flight from reality very largely, considering the 
programs they are watching or listening to. I think the first duty of the commercial 
media has been visualized as the pursuit of profits for itself. That isn't the announced 
policy, I agree. Their policy is the education of Americans to the consumership of adver- 
tised products and goods. The ultimate in satisfaction is individual, private pleasure. I 
won't get into the area of the public versus the private areas here; this has been discussed 
by various economists. 

Lazarsfeld and Merton wrote thirteen years ago: "Since our commercially sponsored 

mass media promote a largely unthinking allegiance to our present social structure, they 
cannot be relied on to work for changes, even minor changes, in that structure." Now 
they were talking about television and radio at a time before they had come to swallow as 
large a proportion of the attention and time of the American public as they now do. So 
they made this in a fairly straight-forward, calm way. Yet the media now have replaced 
the town meeting; they have replaced so many things that they are now virtually the only 
available anvil on which to hammer out many of these changes. Three-quarters of televi- 
sion programing, 85% of radio, 75% of paperbacks, 75% of popular magazines are devoted 
to entertainment, not to any of the problems that I've been talking about. 

One of the things I think that we have to take a look at also here is the nature of 
that entertainment, because entertainment isn't necessarily bad either. A Mickey Spillane 
type of violence for the sake of violence is technique stripped of content. In Shakespeare 
there can be just as much violence, but it's clothed in human meaning. It isn't violence 
for its own sake. And I think that when we talk about whether violence or whether enter- 
tainment is such and such, we often are just as bad as the defenders of it in the simplifi- 
cations we engage in in thinking about it. Violence is not bad if it has significance. But 
if it is simply the tltillation of the emotions along the lines of westerns and that sort of 
thing, then we are missing the point that obviously life does contain violence; it contains 
all sorts of powerful emotions, and there is a context in which art and beauty may also 
contain these things. You take them away and violence by itself - or entertainment, or 
the tltillation of the ribs of the people — begins to cease to have significance or it begins 
to "narcotize," as some of the sociologists refer to it. It is minus the self-respecting 
meaning of love, for example, in the use of sex symbols. Conflict has come to be very 
Important, but here everything becomes a contest or a game or competition. I think maybe 
this is one of the contributions of sports in this country. One thinks of sports as having 
certain significance within the athletic arena, but I think it has conditioned people always to 
look for a winner, and we visualize world problems in a sort of "technique and games" view 
in which every newspaper article has to show somebody slugging somebody and winning that 
particular round. And I'm not sure that it is force; I think very often that it is ideas 
which at the time don’t quite come through which are winning the world struggle. 

I think a couple of the mental blocks that we have had ought to be thought about If 
we're going to take a look at new jobs which the NAEB might do. One of them is the lag 
between the Implications of our physical situation and our present way of thinking. I think 
Walter Llppmann put it this way: "No American leader in the news, Including Kennedy, 

has explained to the American people the new meaning of power and its changed dlstribu- 
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tion." It is fairly obvious, I think, that what he means is that it is not armaments, it is 
not the size of the country, it is the nature of ideas that is today the arena in which the 
struggle must take place, and that the American people are far too smug in their belief 
that they can sit on this powder keg with power, because that is not what is going to hold 

it down. 

The other mental block is one I mentioned a little earlier - our failure to understand 
the nature of the world revolution, which is essentially for freedom from colonialism, free- 
dom from colonialism versus the concept so many people have that the struggle is one against 
communism. I don't think the answer is free enterprise, which we're trying to spread all 
over the world. The colonies have had that; they had it under the British; they had it 
under the Spanish, the Dutch, the French and all the rest of them. It wasn't very satis- 
factory. They didn't have a very good standard of living; they didn't have very much sat- 
isfaction at all. The economic terms to which we reduced much of this, I think, are 
rather false. 

Einstein, a long time ago, after the bomb had gone off (Incidentally there's a very 
good French book which was kept bottled up for years and finally came out in paperback, 
which I suggest you read. I can't remember the author of it; it was called The Bomb in 
its translation. It contains a good many of the Einstein documents, things that weren't 
previously published in the United States.) said, "We can only sound the alarm again and 
again. We must never relax our efforts to rouse in the peoples of the world and especially 
in their governments, an awareness of the unprecedented disaster which they're absolutely 
certain to bring on themselves unless there's a fundamental change in their attitude toward 
one another." And he's talking about democratic countries versus communist countries and 
versus all the rest of them. "The unleashed power of the atom has changed everything ex- 
cept our ways of thinking." The way people line up across the Iron Curtain or the Bamboo 
Curtain these days I think is a commentary on the willingness that the NAEB and all the 
rest of us are going to have to have to sit down at conference tables with people regardless 
of what countries they come from. Those of us who are still thinking in pre-1945 terms 
are going to have to change. 

In this regard, I took a quotation out of Lewis Carroll because so many things we're 
taught these days by the commercial media remind me of this quotation. We hear on the 
media so many impossible things that we know are obviously false. Here's the quotation: 

" 'I can't believe that,' said Alice. 'Can't you?' the Queen said in a pitying tone. 'Try 
again. Draw a deep breath and shut your eyes.' Alice laughed. 'There's no use trying,' 
she said. 'One can't believe impossible things.' 'I dare say you haven’t had much prac- 
tice,' said the Queen. 'When I was your age, I always did it for a half-hour a day. Why, 
sometimes I believed as many as six impossible things before breakfast.' " She must have 
been listening to some of our newscasts. 

Probably one of the things that people for thousands of years (looking forward to what 
we now have in the commercial media) thought we would have is the great conversation. It 
is requisite to democracy. We thought the new media would expand, not kill, the town 
meeting, the old city hall meeting, the meetings in school houses and churches and all the 
rest. Here was a new forum, yet the forum everywhere has been crowded off the stage 
pretty much by the fixtures of show business. Those of us here share the privilege of 
using electronic media to influence our citizens to adopt appropriate policies. And I think 
we can't simply say, "We're too small" or "Let the commercial media do it" or something 
else. I think we've got to exercise those roles. 

I'd like to give one other quotation before I finish this particular section. It's from 
Parkinson who was on the campus at the University of Illinois about a year ago. He had 
a good way of explaining that the system of government that we now have, the economic 
system that we now have, is really nothing permanent. As you look back on what Rome 
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had and Greece and Egypt and Byzantium and ^ the rest oftoem. ^hejtedto ■* 

across in his little economic lecture was * system is really only a dot in the course 

Its government in period, and that 

of history, that it is wholly unlikely tnat , , . An( j says that, viewed in 

the evidences of deterioration and c J ian ®® a J n rt l t0 haoDen. ’’There's no historical 
the perspective ol history, this Is all virtually ce ^"X ^ nollttc^ - are other than 
reason lor supposing that our present sys e me di a today have to be the arena In 

quite temporary expedients." I think • th y beginning to take 

which we hammer out the changes that are to take place, ana urey 

place whether we like them or not. 

Tn VO on to a lew ol the more explicit aspects ol the declslon-maklng, I'd like > *° 
said that° until Kennedy was elected, although not yet «rated. 

tolked^mMtn TOe^weMSiltg ) a^d^by^he^or^mdlons 

Mo whlch^etlrrf mUtorTmenmlv^d as presidents and chair^n oib^ds. 

- sss r," srsri “ STj^sa'iSrS 

n^p WhTmakes foreign policy? Who makes national policy? I'm not going to repeat 

SySSSai ^WR.’s; ks? s 

SrHSr 

nobody teUs you you can't do It, still there are certain little sensitivities that .you are 
awanfof and there are certain things that you are not going to do, I think. Ad y 

haven't done it yet. 

There are large corporations and there are powerful rivalries. Much of the 

‘eTerm^th^e^! ^MtTthfpr^rid^T^ce w"th tT'skl^y 1 Placed news 
leak, whether It is a corporation, whether it is a labor union. 

This reminds me of 1948 when I struggled a good d ?al with 
wa7sK m and our ^pie^e ! ^ £ch ^e eX 

us, P or new^Two^d be 

would speak, or when there would be <m enormous ral y n p , realize that 

iTa great ^clseV^ ZSKS* precisely so you ^ cover ^ 

in ? gr ® a i And that vou're being used time after time? You've got to have the 

coSrSfr o t to cover certrin^ ttdngs which have propaganda implications because unless 
£”TeS&£ly ^ perceive, you may be lending yourself to their nefarious ends." 

And I think that in a great many ca “? ^bf 1!*^^ ^itt^Wt^mori'skmM 8 
rrj? gZ toCe r S'bWo^r more carefully ourselves 




everything that we put on. Here again, I don't exclude the Center and possibly even the 
NAEB in some cases. But we have to take a pretty good look at some of this stuff be- 
cause much too often we may be reinforcing the status quo, or the corporate system, or 
a perhaps now -outmoded version of democracy that we shouldn't be holding onto so strongly, 
when we should be trying to promote dynamic change. And so it is perception of that type 
that I think we ought to be concerned with. 

Vernon Bronson's paper (see appendix) lists a good many roles for the NAEB: De- 

velopment of the general field of educational broadcasting into a discipline supported by a 
body of criteria, establishing broad national plans, etc. As he says, a long time ago I 
began talking about a national academy of broadcasting or even of educational broadcasting, 
if we had to call it that at first. 

An academy is essentially, as the dictionary tells us, a society of learned men 
united to advance an art or science. A let of you know that I started out as a teacher of 
languages, and in those days I was rather interested in the origin of the Academie 
Franqaise which was set up back in the 17th century. Following the invention of print, 
there was a great proliferation of the practice of writing. Every character who could 
speak or write was beginning to use the language. In France, after print, the language was 
being misused; the people who were concerned, the ministers of education and of culture, 
believed that somebody must take firm hold of the use of these media — the print media, 
the use of the language — and begin to draw up standards so that the language could be 
beautiful and responsive and responsible. This whole academy concept fits in, I think, 
rather well with the needs enunciated at the stage we're now at in the broadcast business. 
We've had years of seeing how these media can be used, and we find that in a great many 
cases misuses prevail: What is the meaning of a superlative any more? What is the 

meaning of language? Several people, like Thurber and Crosby, have said that they think our 
language has about "had it," that you no longer can tell what is meant by what is said. 
There, then, is a kind of media chaos which is similar to the linguistic chaos which the 
French academy was set up to meet. 

And so the time is here, I think, for the setting of some standards and direction 
signs. Why should the NAEB begin to carry the ball on this? One of the reasons is a 
naturalness of the NAEB and its constituency as a foundation for this. Somewhere in this 
country there should be someone to initiate this effort. Let me read from W. W. Rostow 
about the role of American higher education in relation to developing areas, which appears 
in the Educational Record for July, 1961. He says: "At the present time, some nineteen 

agencies are running international education programs. These are only loosely coordinated 
in the Department of State. They concentrate excessively on the exchange of persons 
rather than on the building of institutions within the countries." He lists the various con- 
flicts and he says, "We might consider creating the equivalent of a national science founda- 
tion in this international education area. Its task would not be merely to coordinate more 
effectively than at present the scattered government programs, not merely to relate govern- 
ment and nongovernment programs, but also to take responsibility for creating new educa- 
tional institutions for the training of civil servants, agricultural extension workers, indus- 
trial managers and the like." 

Relate this a little bit to the need for trained people in our field. For instance, 
there is the need for some sort of responsible handling of foreign scholars who come to 
this country. People have visited me; people have visited you, I'm sure, from Africa and 
elsewhere. We've done the best we could, but the chaotic way in which the picture is put 
together for them now is really a sabotage of the opportunity that is afforded this country 
by their visits. 

Rostow is calling for essentially an academy in the international educational area, too. 
To go back again, France has seventeen academies. I haven't counted how many national 
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academies there are in the United States, the American academy of this and the National 
academy of that', there are Quite a number. The urgency of our need reminds me of the 
Manhattan Project of World War II. The Manhattan Project grew from a small idea at 
the University of Chicago with Einstein and Fermi. There were small meetings and little 
committee groups and there was the willingness of these people — it wasn’t necessarily the 
University of Chicago after they got through — people who felt that the good of the country 
was greater than the good of any one institution. Suddenly a responsible group of influen- 
tial scientists was brought together, who were able to implement that. 

How do we proceed? We’re going to have to do the same thing we did with refer- 
ence to the Magnuson Bill; we’re going to have to get together, and we’re going to have to 
isolate someone, and Lenny Marks or someone is going to have to take a statement or 
document that we have. Then we’re probably going to have to introduce legislation. We’re 
going to have to try to create an academy. 

Let’s no longer continue to talk about getting Ford money or U.S. Office of Education 
money; all of us know the headaches most of those bring, and I’m not sure that we want 
attached to what we do the kinds of strings that those will be. Some of the strings of 
federal funds are less onoroua in many respects than grants, I think. And I think that 
during this kind of administration — you’ve seen the awareness of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, the telegrams sent, the statements made, in many cases made with reference to or- 
ganizations like ours, the NAEB, and others - this is the kind of climate we’ve been asking 
for in which to take this kind of step. So I hope sometime during the seminar we talk 
about how this thing can be put on the road, and we can begin to suggest and draft legisla- 
tion necessary to get us moving. 

I think that what we need then to do is to take the disorganized participation that the 
mass media mean today, and institutionalize these media in some way as communication 
instruments. We need to establish a center which will help the nation to implement the 
best possible uses of the electronic media on behalf of our country, and on behalf of hu- 
manity. 

The role of a citizen in an age of electronic bombardment and fallout has to be con- 
sidered with the utmost concern in relation to education, culture, and understanding. I 
have the profoundest faith in the potential of these instruments for good in the service of 
enlightenment, tolerance, and mankind. The hard thing about it is that this, too, is an 
altruistic job, and when we get through, the structure I think is needed may not be an NAEB 
academy. It is likely to be only one more thing that the NAEB helped create. And I ex- 
pect that if it is the kind of organization we want, NAEB people will be involved, probably 
as individuals, but the NAEB may be involved only thus indirectly. It would be a wonderful 
home for the NAEB to be in such a framework, for example. But I don’t think that we can 
let our own feeling that this should be NAEB’s academy prevent us from recognizing the 
larger job that is needed, and trying to implement it. And I don’t see very much in the 
way of immediate returns that it would bring the NAEB. This is the dilemma we so often 
confront. 

In his speech last April, John Burns of RCA spoke about the need for two and a 
half billion dollars. I think a lot of what he’s talking about could and must be done by the 
NAEB. I think he has given a challenge to the NAEB which we can’t escape, and we’re 
going to have to take a look at whether we’re going to play in the kind of league he visual- 
izes. We’re going to have to decide at this seminar whether or not we’re going to pick up 
the kind of challenge he gives us, whether in the framework of a national academy or not. 

The next problem I want to discuss is the NAEB’s role in creating a profession. In 
earlier remarks and in the many things that Vernon Bronson (who is probably the father of 
this whole concept) and I have articulated, we’ve talked about a professional home in this 
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country for what will soon be, say, something on the order of 10,000 people In educational 
electronics, some of them teachers, some of them In broadcast positions, some In closed- 
circuit. I think we’re going to have to think in terms of including commercial broadcasters 
as well, eventually, because I think the standards that I hope PCC Chairman Minow will 
bear down on will begin to make it desirable for even commercial broadcasters to belong 
to a professional society as part of their qualifications for engaging in broadcasting, whether 
it is in an educational station, a commercial station, or an agency. I think that member- 
ship in a national academy of science is not a bad qualification for a person working for 
GE, for example, and I don’t think that membership in a first-class professional association 
like the NAEB will be a bad qualification for somebody working for NBC or one of the 
agencies. 

All of you who take care of foreigners know how desperately they're looking for a 
professional home. I'm afraid they're likely to find it in some of the new efforts of the 
Soviets as they begin to expand their international broadcasting activities, unless we're able 
to come up with something which is equivalent to the professional home for these people on 
a world -wide basis. So I see the need for an international association of educational broad- 
casting as an association, if not an academy. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose we start a little group in the Congo or in the Sudan or 
wherever we do it. We move in, we create a system, we move out. They say, now what 
do we do? Well, we send them the NAEB Journal ; we send them a few other tilings. We 
leave these little groups in this island of broadcasting in the middle of Africa with no life- 
line professionally to anything or anyone. We shall see little islands like this dry up, 
where there are not the roots, the professional lifeline, the professional pride and con- 
tacts that you have. And so I think this? whole professional push is going to have to be part 
of our international effort as well as our national effort. I'm sure that if I were able to 
visit the stations of Munich and Frankfurt and Berlin and so on, that we could pick up 
probably several hundred members in a single country like Germany because of the very 
high professional qualifications of most of the members of the staffs, partly on the basis 
of the fact that when we were over there as occupying powers, we set up for broadcasting 
in those countries standards that are far higher than those which apply in this country. 

And I think that though it might take a little stumping of a few continents, a world -wide 
membership of perhaps 100,000 eventually is what we should be thinking of in this profes- 
sional area. 

We would have, in these people, "stringers" for programs, and contributors to and 
recipients of the Journal , for instance. It may be that we would not have as good an 
American magazine as we'd wish, but like the European Broadcasting Union Bulletin or 
some of the other magazines, it might be the best international magazine that is put out. 
Let's think about that role and distribution a little as part of the professional role of the 
NAEB. 

I think there is no shortage of professionals in broadcasting in the United States to- 
day. But they're professionals in the wrong things. I think that card sharps are profes- 
sionals, for example — professional card players; there's no question about it. But I have 
a feeling that a lot of the "pros'* we have in broadcasting are pros in various other things. 
They are pros in sales or pros in advertising or pros in how to get around a person's 
moral or ethical objections. They are experts in subversion; and they are experts in the 
brutal uses of these media, but not in understanding what they are or what they do to 
people. And so there is a kind of professionalism now, that these people have. But I 
think that we don't need professionals in this kind of manipulation. I think that irresponsi- 
ble psychiatrists are professionals, but I think that what distinguishes a good psychiatrist 
from this kind of quack is the presence of standards which means that there are certain 
things he won't do for money. As I've often said, this seems to be one of the most im- 
portant characteristics of a profession. I think the present uses of these media, even by 
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some of us, but principally in certain commercial uses — are probably a supreme example 
of cynicism, probably one of the greatest examples of cynicism that we have in our age. 
It's a situation which many of us, I think, are blind to because of our conditioning. 



All over the world, television and radio people are looking for a professional home 
and looking for standards. They're looking for more responsible uses than the kinds that 
we are giving them examples of. I think in some cases we're going to have to take a look 
at some ideas that are so sticky and so hard to define that nobody else can implement them. 
And we're going to have to tie into them and make our educational or prestige fortune in 
that way. 



I think that Chairman Minow has articulated some evidence of the fact that the FCC 
is about to use more of its legally constituted delegated power than in recent years. But 
anyone who has seen the resilient strength of industry in the past — in the forties, in the 
times when the Blue Book was being written and we also had hopes — to resist similar 
changes, knows that we cannot count on full success until we see evidence of what is be- 
ing done. 



The General Mills spokesman at last fall's FCC hearings gave as good an answer to 
Minow as any —with reference to what goes into their programs. Here is an excerpt: 
"Characters should reflect recognition and acceptance of the world situation in their 
thoughts and actions although in dealing with war, our writers should minimize the horror 
aspect." That single sentence, I think, reflects the directive given to their writers and 
producers: that you (as a writer or producer) will accept the economic and social situation 
as it is, including domination by the military and so forth, and that you will not indicate 
that war is undesirable, among other things. You may glorify it all you want but not the 
opposite. I think that we're up against a tendency to picture only that kind of reality which 
reinforces the status quo. 



I think we ought to look at industry influence on education generally, as well as with ref- 
erence to some of our grants. I saw an article recently which listed some of the ways in 
which industry influences education: scholarship programs which affect admissions; grants 

to departments; sponsorship of or paying for specific research; employment of professors 
as consultants and advisors; the hiring of graduates and in some cases sending them to 
school on the job; the making of contracts for special instruction which often result in the 
creation of new departments; the encouraging of continuing education and adult education 
programs; representatives of industry on boards of education and as trustees; and the same 
on boards of professional societies which set standards and accredit or fail to accredit the 
various activities, from teachers' licenses to professional standards in medicine and so 
forth. And so by affecting the standards, the salaries paid, the programs offered, the 
availability of teaching opportunities and so forth, industry has an influence on education 
already. 



If you decide to list the effects of the government on education, I'm not sure that the 
lists of malicious influences that will be exerted by federal aid to education are any greater 
than some of these. I think we often say federal aid is bad, without asking whether other 
types of control may not be equally bad. I'm willing to take a look at all of these, but 
let's recognize the fact that there seem to be strings attached to nearly every kind of 
money you get, and that you have to think of the maximum freedom that you are going to 
have. Right now there are a lot of forgotten pressures that are already being exerted on 
us. 



A Canadian publication, commenting on several techniques of research, recently said, 
referring partly to the McLuhan project, that there's too much studying of the stuffed mount 
instead of the bird in flight. And I think the way in which the FTC used to look at com- 
mercials on television by looking at the script illustrates this fallacy. Only recently did 
they finally stop doing that. Anyone who wants to know what the significance of the pro- 
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gram is should know that you don’t see it by looking at the script. Too often I think we’re 
looking at some of these media in terms of what they look like in structure instead of at 
what their impact is with reference to content. The General Mills statement doesn’t have 
reference to news because they sponsor no news. It has reference to everything else, and 
when you look at the pressures that infiltrate virtually every kind of entertainment and 
western and every other type of program, you find that there is an enormous area of un- 
seen material that we’re going to have to try to find some way to get. 

The difference between the kind of professionals I've talked about and the kind of 
pressure industry talks about on one hand, and what we've got to do, lies in the emphasis 
on keeping channels open for the tapping and development of resources at all levels through- 
out the nation. In this respect I think there’s a good deal of contrast between the NAEB 
and the Center, for example, and other large organizations. In larger organizations, the 
staff is pretty largely counted on for the ideas, and staff ideas are imposed to a far greater 
extent than has ever been true in the NAEB. A lot of those ideas are not necessarily the 
best ideas at all. I think some of the ideas that have been implemented with the most 
money have been some of the worst ideas, as a matter of fact. But, even worse, it gets 
us into the habit of saying, "Well, can we get money for it?" It gets us into a habit of 
acceptance which can well be fatal because we begin thinking only in terms of ideas that 
we can get money for. I think that there are ways of getting money after you've decided 
what you're going to do, and that we should let ideas have their head for a while. I don t think 
that an idea is necessarily good simply because it’s supported by millions, and I think, as I say, 
that some of the most highly financed ideas can and may kill us just as dead as if they 
were foreign -invented. 

I’d like to talk a bit more about publications. I wonder if we're missing the boat 
sometimes in thinking in terms of a printed journal in national terms, and whether we may 
not find ways to use our own media that print has not previously been able to do or that 
print isn’t at the present time qualified to do. In other words, are we perhaps not think- 
ing too much in terms of print media when we talk about publications? Should we not be 
thinking of some unique ways in which our own media could be used to do what print media 
have done simply because that has been the tradition? Maybe there are some new forms 
we can develop; maybe there are some new problems that are uniquely fitted to be done 
by our media. This reveals the double role of anyone in charge of publications — keep- 
ing in mind coordination between print and broadcast offerings. 

Another need is that for production experimentation. Nobody to my knowledge in this 
country is engaging in experimentation in production, in production development. We need 
production development departments and experimentation. I think there is a very crucial 
need when I look around and see the lack of originality in production techniques. . .and some 
of the dullness. We've now got closed circuit; we've now got airplanes flying around; we've 
now got a good many stations; we've got radio and television. It reminds me a little of 
the statement you’ve heard me make that the only person in this country who is licensed in 
the broadcast business is the engineer. We insure that it'll hit you, but we don't pay 
enough attention to what is going to hit you. A good deal more can be done in this area, 
because here, too, we're putting every available type of instrument into operation to be 
sure that you're completely overwhelmed — that it rains down on you, that it hits you by 
line of sight, that it hits you through wires. I think we need to go back to an experimental 
approach and concern ourselves with production and selection a little more. 

Then there's the technical field. I think that in the technical area we're going to 
have to include everything from satellite and stereo and networks and architectural layout 
to workshops for architects. 

I think in the legal area we ought to sit down with Lenny Marks and take a look at 
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whether we shouldn’t be more positively rather than negatively oriented. But with the ex- 
ception of our efforts on the Magnuson Bill, it seems to me that we’re usually reacting 
rather than proposing. In this connection I hope that out of the frequency project we have 
the courage — if we think that a drastic shake-up is due in the frequency setup — to ask for 
what we really think we should have rather than compromising too much in terms and ask- 
ing for too little. But here again if we’re only reacting, or failing to be as courageous 
as we might be, we’re not fulfilling the role that we are privileged to fill when we’re in the 
position that most of us are in. Maybe there is some legislation that needs drafting with 
reference to rights or postage or various kinds of freedom from pressure. Maybe we 
should be thinking ’’All right, now, what would be an ideal situation with reference to the 
copyright situation on behalf of education? or union regulation with reference to education?” 
because too often we are dealing in terms of somebody else's common denominator. In- 
stead of reacting to what others do, maybe a new, more positive role should be visualized 
for us in the legal area. 

In the administrative area, I think it was Marshall McLuhan who said that organiza- 
tion charts are now out of date. I’m beginning to think they are. Any of you who have 
these problems know that decision-making and policy-making within an organization don’t 
take place the way they used to take place. And so we perhaps ought to be familiarizing 
ourselves with people like Richard Meier and Peter Drucker and some of the new concepts 
of more flexible organization. 

It seems to me that in an organization like the NAEB we have to examine who does 
what, or what kind of people we need in staff, consultant, and committee positions. When 
I was president, I was essentially a generalist. I was much too vague and general in the 
approach I had with the NAEB, in many respects. And then there was Harold Hill who 
could take all of these things and put them into effect. He’s a doer type of person. I 
think there’s room for both the dreamer and the doer on the NAEB staff. There’s room 
for, say, a president, a chairman of the board; there is room for chairmen of committees. 
I just read the report of Ed Burrows of the network committee, and it’s one of the most 
thrilling things I’ve read in a long time. I was impressed with the extent to which — now 
that he is chairman of this committee — when something needs editing and processing, he 
and the Michigan staff are doing it, much as WNYC did many years ago. What a single 
excellent committee chairman can do to step up an operation or a function is very, very 
thrilling. It is one of the strengths of the NAEB. Other examples are obvious in what 
Carl Menzer has done in and with his engineering committee. I could go on; I’m not in- 
tentionally leaving anyone out. But I was using these as examples of the tremendous con- 
tribution that an active and important committee — and energetic and creative committee 
chairmen — can do. 

Then let’s look at the role of our consultants. Are people like Marks or Novik or 
Emery or Jansky and Bailey implementers? Or are they consultants also with reference 
to policy? What are they? In a great many cases, we’ve used them as implementers, of 
course. But I’m not sure in all cases we’re using our consultants in the best way we 
might. Perhaps at the policy level we’ve got to broaden the concept that we've had previ- 
ously, with reference to the board as idea and policy originators. Maybe there are some 
other levels which should be involved here. If we move into the academy concept, of 
course, we’re going to move out of NAEB circles as well, for policy and decision-making. 

What John Burns said, I think some of you may remember I had tried to say for a 
number of years, except that I thought in terms only of relatively few millions of dollars. 
He's speaking, of course, in terms of two and a half billion dollars, and I'm glad he did. 
He can speak in those terms without being accused of being a dreamer much more easily 
than I could. And so I am glad that it was he who said what I thought. I think some- 
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been wrong with some of the things we've done; we've been too modest in our visions. 

I would like to say that I think that what this little group, the NAEB, has done in view 
of the pressure and the money available to others, as opposed to us, has been nothing less 
than miraculous. I think that the progress of the network this last year, for example, in 
the year when we almost didn't have it, has been nothing less than fantastic, and I'm not 
sure that some of the things we've done on the network this year aren't illustrations of 
services that have to be kept alive and that might be lost if we gave up the network or 
sold it or in some way disposed of it. 

I think that the frequency study — I hope we'll have a little report on that before 
we're through — is one of the most important and significant things we've done. Through 
the fine efforts of Harley, Hill, Hull, Marks, Novik, Bronson and Len Press and others 
who have put their shoulders to the wheel this last year in the move to Washington, we 
have reached new heights. We must have the courage to look out on the plain with the 
resolution to move decisively. 

In this first year that we moved to Washington, the NAEB has had the best year. I 
don't see any reason why this seminar shouldn't use this, our best year, as a platform 
from which to make the best plans we've ever come up with. I hope and believe that the 
document that comes out of this seminar will be a better document even than the fine ones 
that came out of the Allerton seminars. 
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DISCUSSION 



COMMENT: You've certainly given us the kind of keynote we need to lead off 

our discussions! stimulating and provocative, and a good deal of 
concrete material on which to chew. 



QUESTION: I wonder if we really have a very precise notion of your concept 

of a national academy. Would you fill us in a little more on just 
what your notion is? 

ANSWER: I have a twenty-three page document which outlines the academy 

idea. Vernon Bronson has further refined it in his document. 

We talked over this request with the Ford Foundation and with the 
Kellogg Foundation, both of which (at least the people at that time 
in the Ford Foundation) said they thought it was a wonderful idea. 

The turnover of personnel resulted in our getting no grant for this 
later on, but this document followed discussions with John Weiss 
and Lester Nelson in the Ford Foundation, and discussions with 
Dr. Emory Morris, the president, and Maurice Seay, the director 
of education, of the Kellogg Foundation. They urged us to try to 
put together the academy idea, as a convenient form in which to 
make a massive onslaught on our needs, and to define them a bit. 

This proposal was aimed at the establishment in our nation’s cap- 
ital of a national academy to meet those needs and provide those 
services to education which are not now provided and seem un- 
likely to be provided unless such an effort is promptly exerted. 

I might read just a couple of passages: 

"To establish a national office which will help the nation in its j 

educational effort to command the support needed, to implement 
the best uses possible of broadcasting instruments for the nation's I 

welfare and humanities, and to establish grass -root support for j 

such an effort. " 

I 

I talk here about what a visitor to the United States sees. If you | 

go to France, you go into the Radio Diffusion Television Francaise. 

Here, centralized, in Paris, is the story of everything that takes | 

place. Here are the outstanding scholars. Here are producers, j 

writers, geniuses of all levels, right here in this single city, and 
much of it in this single building. If you go to Italy, the same f 

thing. These are seriously oriented broadcasting systems, of j 

course; they have no sales department; they have none of the de- j 

partments that a U.S. commercial network has. But I thought j 

that somehow a foreigner coming to this country — or a U.S. j 

scholar — should have a central place that he could go to for a f 
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fairly complete picture of what these media are and can do. 

"The role of an individual in an age of electronic bombardment and 
fallout must be considered with the profoundest concern with rela- 
tion to education, culture, and understanding," I said in this docu- 
ment. 

I don’t know whether you got the point of my analogy with the 
Academy Francaise or not, but the fact is that these media have 
essentially become a language; they’ve become powerful without 
reference only to what they specifically say. Their conditioning 
effect is such that we ought to be taking a look at what they do to 
people. I think we’ll never get the kind of research we really 
need unless we put it in this kind of framework. "The great ar- 
ray of uses so far attempted and being developed in education, " I 
had said, "to say nothing of the uses by commerce, has so far 
developed largely with less basic research than is needed for a 
basis for a central, guiding philosophy." 

I outlined a number of functions, everything from administration 
and research to production. Taking research as an example, I 
visualized a research director and assistant, a library, with 
secretarial staff, consultation fees, publications with world-wide 
distribution, research grants -in -aid for subcontracting to qualified 
institutions, national TV -radio research seminars, and so on. In- 
cluding supplies and expenses and travel, this particular item ran 
to $194,000 a year. Professional development was the core of 
the idea. It included everything from helping to develop courses 
of study and policy for the training of people, to seminars. Let 
me give you a little detail on this: 

We visualized a vice-president in charge of professional develop- 
ment, with adequate staff. The proposal included national semi- 
nars and workshops, consultants, preparation and printing and 
distribution of announcements and reports. And then I had a 
special two-year crash program written in here, aimed at the es- 
tablishment of professional standards for educational broadcasters, 
particularly in the schools. At that time, I thought this was 
timely. This ran to $300,000. 

You can see that I was not as lavish as Bums is, but I still had 
looked at this in relatively realistic terms in terms of budget; 
and we were visualizing several million dollars for this thing. 

For publications, we visualized a director of publications, three 
separate editors for the journal, special reports, and for the news- 
letter and other publications. The annual budget for publications 
was $240,000 a year. This included everything from national 
seminars and authors* fees and photographers to artists and so 
forth. 

We then listed a production -development department. I talked to 
you about my feeling that we ought to be doing something in the 
way of laboratory experimentation in new program formats, and 
the spreading of a tradition of experimentation. I think that 
we’ve gotten in education too much of the same thing that we’ve 
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gotten in commerce , the spreading of a tradition of playing it 
safe, of not wasting time on something that the Center "won't 
take," or the NAEB won't take, or somebody else. Now I think 
that's a devil of a way to run a railroad, if we're really going to 
be the group in this country that is going to take a look at new 
ideas and that is going to give new geniuses and new talent a 
chance to find outlet and encouragement for the development of 
new ideas and techniques* And I think that's true whether it's in 
relation to composers or writers, or people in lighting or produc- 
tion, or any other area. Somewhere — I know you can't dc it at a 
station operated on the kind of financial basis they so often are — 
there should be some money for experimentation so that you could 
b 9 helped to pick up some of the geniuses or crackpots whom we 
now only repress. 



I outlined also a legal department — I talked to you about that. I 
fear that this situation is a tragic one today. Too often we watch 
American Telephone and Telegraph, for example, dominate repre- 
sentation on behalf of the United States. It's become too often 
the official voice of the United States at international conferences. 

You have everything sifted and coming up through official channels 
from France and Italy and Switzerland. But who represents us? 

Whichever corporation grabbed the ball on that particular thing. I 
think it's a great tragedy and a great mistake that that kind of 
representation is going on on behalf of the United States. I visu- 
alize trying to get the control back into an organization which 
would give a voice to the people and the nation •- which would put ^ / 

this thing back into what I consider the kind of focus and the 
hands we need. 

The engineering department visualized would concern itself with 
everything from architectural planning and layouts and publica- 
tions, to depth studies of the international and space areas which 
are essential if we're to be remembered in allocations and so 
forth. Here I had listed $159,000 a year. 

In the international relations department I had a $100, 000 -a -year 
budget which would now have to be increased because this is the 
area that has grown most since the time when the academy "dream" 
was drafted. 

Then, I had a capital item of close to $2,000,000. "The establish- 
ment of such a Center, " I said, "would require capital outlay for 
a building which would serve as a permanent national office in the 1 

nation's capital. Space would be provided, if possible, for Wash- 
ington offices for the NETRC, the LRI, the other active users of 
TV and radio in education." And so I listed a new building at an 
estimated capital cost of $1,500,000 at that time; it would be much 
more now because this is not a new document. 

I felt the NAEB was the natural organization to try to implement 
this proposal, as opposed to some of the so-called national 
"academies" that are now beginning, as the NAEB has no central 
organization whose interests it promotes. In the NAEB we try to 
keep the channels open for the tapping and development of re- 
sources at all levels throughout the nation. This is the enabling 
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and facilitating role of the NAEB - to assist its constituent mem- 
bers and other learned and professional associations and colleague 
groups to realize their potential in education in an electronic age. 

Does that give you an outline of what we proposed? Does anyone 
have further questions? 


QUESTION: 


I'm a little confused. Sometimes I get the idea that you talk of 
the academy as something the NAEB should be active in imple- 
menting, developing, or putting into effect; and in another instance 
I get the idea that in a sense the NAEB would be the academy. 
And I think there is a difference. What is the picture here? 


ANSWER: 


At the time this document was drafted, four years ago, I had in 
mind the NAEB’s being the academy. More recently I have felt 
the NAEB perhaps cannot itself be the academy, but if it cannot, 
it should still promote it. It can perhaps only be a prime mover 
in the establishment and creation of an academy. Perhaps it 
would be the most important of the organizations housed in the 
academy building which I visualize as housing such groups. But 
I don't think the NAEB can insist on dominating it; I think all we 
can do is say this job needs doing; we're going to help all we 
can. 


QUESTION: 


You point out the French and the Italian broadcast organizations 
and so on; you didn't mention Germany, but here's a clear-cut 
case where this is split up into seven or eight different organiza- 
tions. Also the French and Italian cases you mentioned are clear- 
cut functions of government, aren't they? Do you see what I'm 
getting at here? One, we are not a single federalist nation in 
thinking, dictation, and so on. This would have to be faced in this 
type of academy. Two, whether it is a function of government or 
a function of industry or what. I know they have an academy in 
the motion picture industry and it is working there, but that is al- 
most a regional thing. The motion picture industry is regional- 
ized. 


ANSWER: 


Probably my examples might have been better chosen if we talked 
just about Britain or Canada. In the case of the German Federal 
Republic, the problem we had there, of course, was the fact that 
we had a central, national system, and after the war we were 
resolved that that was partly what lent itself to Nazism. There- 
fore, Germany, in view of the temperament of the people of 
Germany, needed to have special precautions taken so that there 
would be no connection whatever between each state's broadcast 
system and any other. Each state had its own system. It was 
essentially states' rights dominance as opposed to federal domina- 
tion. But this hasn't prevented the growth of high professional 
goals and qualifications. I'm not recommending that such an 
academy, or the NAEB, become a function of government. But it 
does seem to me that with all the stations there are and all the 
operations there are, they might like to have representation on 
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QUESTION: 




their behalf better than that now available. And the image of 
U.S. educational broadcasting itself would also greatly benefit. 
Even though realistically I realize that it might not be the NAEB 
which would be or run such an academy, I do think the NAEB 
philosophy is the valid philosophy for it. 



Is the membership in this academy to be composed primarily of 
individuals who have made outstanding contributions in some form 
of creative activity in the medium, research, technical, and so 
forth? In other words is it to be somewhat comparable to the 
man who is an outstanding research biologist or physicist, and 
so forth? Is this membership a professional membership of dis- 
tinction of this type, primarily by election or by earning one’s 
way in or something of this kind? 

I'm not entirely clear in my own mind, because as I looked at the 
way in which several different American or national academies 
were organized, I found they differed greatly. In some cases, 
academies are essentially institutional in representation. I sup- 
pose members of the NAEB would qualify for academy recognition. 
But the academy is not in all respects the Association — and it is 
the latter which would set these criteria as I now see it. I must 
confess that I haven’t thought about the crossover of membership 
between the NAEB and the academy or precisely how that mem- 
bership would be constituted. 



I believe the question here is to what degree would such an 
academy be able to realize some of the objectives of the NAEB 
which you indicated in the first part of your speech were critical 
in terms of today's society. I think the organization or structure 
or the kind of machine you build would have to be in terms of its 
capacity or ability to do a job in an area that's not now actively 
serviced. 

This document is phrased in terms of the NAEB going out and 
getting a few million dollars, looking all over the country for the 
best director of research, the best person to develop professional 
development, and so on — whether from education or psychology 
or philosophy, no matter where. And that was going to be the 
NAEB's job. Maybe that’s still valid; I don't know. But I have 
a feeling in view of the growth of other organizations that maybe 
it would be wise to have a few of their offices as well within this 
structure, so that one person could visit one place for a picture 
of educational broadcasting. 



I've read the academy document many dozens of times. I think 
that maybe we're possibly confusing this academy idea as a con- 
servator of ideals and as a promoter of ideals with the area of 
action that was originally planned. We sat down in another meet- 
ing such as this, perhaps in a couple of other meetings such as 
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ANSWER: 



QUESTION: 

ANSWER: 



COMMENT: 
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this, and arrived at some conclusions regarding the services that 
would be the things that would be needed to be done. And I think 
that out of those conclusions, out of the determinations of certain 
obvious needs that were not being served by any other organization — 
or if they were being served were being served poorly — and in 
light of the ideals of the NAEB, this document has presented a 
blueprint for performing those services. And it seems to me that 
they are still valid. We can’t arrive at the establishment of an 
academy that confers honors until we have at least set up a kind 
of action situation that would give us or whatever we might es- 
tablish the right to confer honors. 

Originally I had used the same initials, NAEB— for National 
Academy of Educational Broadcasting— with the idea that maybe 
someday it would be the National Academy of Broadcasting, if we 
filled a need adequately. 

Regarding the action in the proposal, I spoke of a Manhattan -type 
push because I thought the need was so urgent, because foundation 
grants were sometimes going to the creation of forces and powers 
that were frequently opposed to each other. And I thought the 
clash of various giants, sometimes disregarding the interests of 
education and the American public, was most unfortunate. So 
there needed to be someone to step into this vacuum before it 
was too late. That was why I talked about the Manhattan -type 
project. I still believe that that would have been a better thing 
than what has since happened, of course. I don't think it is too 
late, though the plan would have to be modified in terms of some 
of the power structures and the changes that have now occurred. 



I believe the question here is not so much should this be done, 
but should we do it? 



It's the same question we asked before'. At least one of the or- 
ganizations that recommended the creation of what is now the 
Center was the NAEB, the NAEB board. Well, then it came into 
being, and there are very few people from the NAEB in positions 
of control in it. And this, as I told you, is a dilemma. I'm 
really too much of an idealist, I guess, because I think that if a 
fine organization or project gets implemented and not a member 
of the NAEB is in it, that it's still good if the right kind of im- 
plementation takes place. I can't quite conceive of that happening 
here because I think that enough people within the NAEB are be- 
ginning to be the best people, so I don't think the NAEB would be 
left. 

But certainly this will take a major chunk of energy in time, 
effort direction, thinking, the whole business. And in a sense, 
this wouldn't be one of the things we ought to think of the NAEB 
doing in the future. This almost becomes the thing; it's going to 
become our whole life. 



It might become the umbrella for the restructuring of the NAEB. 
In other words, we ought to decide here whether we'd ought to 









waste our time thinking about this, because if we do think about it, 
then it’s going to affect everything else we say and do in the docu- 
ment that comes out of this seminar. 



COMMENT: 



I would like to make one comment further on what was suggested 
about NAEB perhaps being the sponsoring unit of such a national 
academy because maybe the idea had grown beyond domination by 
the NAEB. Two thoughts come to mind. 

First, in our Chicago meeting, (which was very similar to this, 
a meeting to determine the future course of the organization), it 
was I think fairly unanimously agreed that if the NAEB needed to 
be changed into something else, or even dissolved, in order to 
accomplish the welfare of the whole, this was all right; there was 
nothing sacred about the organization per se as long as the idea 
was advanced. 

Then, in looking back over the organizations and the efforts that 
the NAEB has generated, and at the particular situations existing 
today in all of the professional organizations (even the American 
Medical Association as an example) , either this idea — and what 
it stands for in whatever detail is carried forward - is dominated 
by the NAEB or the type of membership ideals the NAEB has, or 
it will be dominated by some other organization. We’ve got to be 
realistic about this thing. I think the time has come when there’s 
no use for us to say, ’’Well, we generated this idea, but some of 
the ideals with which we generated it have been subverted.” I 
think if we’re going to prevent that in the future, if the NAEB is 
going to fulfill its function, then we’ve got to realistically say, 

’’All right, this is our idea and these are the ideals to which we 
subscribe." We invite participation and we invite cooperation, 
but this is it — instead of turning it over and letting someone else 
change it or subvert it or completely recharacterize it. 



COMMENT: 




It seems to me that if we took away the notion of an academy and 
substituted for it the idea of a set of objectives for NAEB, the 
document we were briefed on would serve quite satisfactorily as 
NAEB’s objectives whether an academy or not. I think there are 
certain things it would be difficult for NAEB to do, such as sup- 
ply a professional home for a noneducational broadcaster. Per- 
haps an academy is much more suited to that, or to giving na- 
tional awards or setting up standards of excellence for broadcast- 
ing, with those who met them, say a network or a station, being 
recognized by the academy. I think certain goals of the NAEB 
might very well be served better by an academy than by the NAEB. 
But in general, I think these are NAEB principles and objectives. 

My own concept of NAEB is as an absolutely essential tool to 
serve local broadcasters. Educational broadcasting in this country 
today is a large collection of separate entities, with each station, 
whether radio or television, serving a particular institution. Obvi- 
ously we need a national association such as the NAEB to help each* 
of us do a very much better job. So I think, in general, that these 
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worthwhile objectives would perhaps be much better off in NAEB 
hands, because whatever is done at this national level can only 
find implementation at the local level of all the various stations 
that make up the NAEB. And therefore, this institution - what- 
ever it is, whether it’s NAEB or the academy — must be highly 
responsible to the individual collective membership that make up 
the academy or the NAEB. And I think, generally speaking, that 
maybe the academy idea as outlined here is a little too big; may- 
be two-thirds of it should be carried out by NAEB and perhaps 
part of it splintered off and set up separately as an academy 
sponsored by NAEB, bringing in a lot of other people as helpers. 



COMMENT: I’d like to ask you to react to any suggestion about legislation 

here as a new approach because I think we’ve been so undramatic 
about this thing before that we’ve failed to move partly because 
we’ve kept our light too much under a bushel. 

Suppose now, we were to go back and get together with Lenny 
Marks and Newton Minow, and possibly Leroy Collins and some 
other people, and begin to look at this concept or idea. I wonder 
if the FCC, for example, wouldn’t find this an unofficial tool for 
standard setting — the sort of thing that would begin to define pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity. And so we might begin 
to get into what are either legislative channels or are close to 
legislative channels in these next few years. At least I hope we 
don’t take it back and put it back in the file and say we’re going 
to have to do some more work on it before we unveil it, because 
I think we’ve got to make a start on implementing it, even if 
under another name or bit by bit. 



COMMENT: I think the first thing we’ve got to do is to get the ideas: Where 

do we want to go? What do we want to do? And once these 
things are spelled out, then either we’ve got the brainpower or 
we haven’t got the brainpower to organize and manage it. And 
whether this turns out to be an NAEB or an academy or an inter- 
national association or an amalgamation or a labor union or what- 
ever it has to be to get the job done, then let’s do it. But at this 
stage of the game, we’re worried about the mechanics and don’t 
have any meat to put on these bones. There is only one reason 
why the academy idea has not gone through in the past. That is 
that we did not have enough facts; we did not have enough real, 
genuine ideas to carry this thing through. We have a lot of beau- 
tiful sentiment and maybe even some germs of ideas, but these 
haven’t really been thought through. We’ve suddenly decided here 
there are a whole lot of things that need to be done, and one way 
to get them done in one fell swoop is to put them over into an 
organization. Nuts! I think we can get this thing done if we will 
decide what these ideas are, what the basic concepts are that we 
want to go through with, and then develop the mechanics to get 
them done. 
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It seems to me in deciding what our goals ought to be that we 
ought to back up even farther and to remember that NAEB has 
been and ought to appear to be largely a member organization 
with institutional and individual members. We ought, therefore, 
to give a good deal of thought to what the individual member can 
get out of and contribute to such an organization. This is what 
is going to make people join and determine the strength and 
quality and number of people who join. And I think we often rely 
on brute pressures to get people to join; we aren’t really thinking 
through what kind of service we can give to them and, in turn, 
what kind of service they can give to the profession as a whole. 

I would like to see us analyze the problem in terms of the indi- 
vidual member, and what he will get and what he will contribute. 

You have to turn this thing all the rest of the way around, it 
seems to me; I don’t think we need to mount any glorified mem- 
bership campaign. Let’s make people want to join us. 

The question I’m asking is why should anyone want to join us? 

Our greatest problem in the NAEB is lack of internal communica- 
tion. Too often we don’t know what’s going on. This is one 
we’ve really got to hit. As I heard one member put it: ”1 feel 

lost. Nobody tells me what is going on in the NAEB anymore. I 
do not understand what is going on in the NAEB anymore.” This 
thread comes through all the mail that I have been getting lately. 
Person after person after person, obviously I couldn’t tell how 
many, say, ’’Why aren’t we told?” 



It seems to me that the question of the academy is really a 
thirteenth item on this list of twelve which was presented in 
advance. Granted that basically it’s a good one, there are so 
many others that it seems to me it’s just another item on the 

agenda. j 

| 
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COMMENT: 
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I COMMENT: 
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What does educational broadcasting mean? What are the things 
that need to be done to add to the understanding of the world 
populace of where we are and where we should be going? If we 
start from this concept, and then ask ourselves what the mass 
media can do — and only after we determine this, can we decide 
whether NAEB does this or another association does it or we go 
out and create another gadget to get it done. If then NAEB is 
going to study and continue to rehash what it has done and what 
in its structure it can do, then we aren’t going to get anywhere. 
But if we can turn this thing around where we’re thinking in the 
broadest possible terms of what needs to be done and then how we 
will get it done, I think we’ll put the thing in the proper perspec- 
tive. 

I think I can go along with you there up to the point where you 
broaden your terms too greatly. There are a lot of specific 
things going on that changed the whole character of this business 
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as a profession in the past few years, and it is going to change 
even more in the years just ahead. To determine the things 
you're talking about should be the basis for our future determina- 
tion of a course of action or what role we want to play in this. 
We've got to look at these specifics. We do know — and maybe 
now is just as good a time as any to get at the heart of the 
matter — we do know, for instance, that the Ford Foundation with 
its specific programs of "research" has altered to a great degree 
the course of educational use of these media. There's no doubt 
that government is planning to have a much larger impact upon 
the educational use of the media. And certainly the corporate 
interests have made public their evidence of doing something far 
more than they've ever done before. Now, if we could consider 
these things specifically and in light of the ideals that we may 
have as professionals, broadcasters and educators, then I think we 
can get somewhere. But if we just talk about world -wide dis- 
semination of ideas and news, and this side or the other, I think 
we'll be right back where we started from. We've got to get 
specific about the kinds of things that are occurring that ought not 
to occur. 



It seems to me that the NAEB is now doing a number of things, 
some of which are being done well, others of which could be done 
better. If any discussion of the "academy" would assist in im- 
plementing the directions that NAEB is already taking in certain 
areas, I'm for it. However, if it means simply putting aside all 
of the minor problems and developments already under way to 
consider something new which has no relation to present problems, 
then I'm not for it. 



Since we're looking at the problem of getting down into this un- 
charted sea, put a little Masefield into it, and I take it that what 
we're looking for is a tall ship and a star to steer by. The NAEB 
being the tall ship, this is something that we're attempting to build, 
to outfit to sail the sea. 

But I think first of all we've got to set some kind of star. In 
other words, we've got to make a decision as to what the star is 
that we're going to steer the ship by. And within this framework, 
Edgar Dale had an article in his newsletter recently in relationship 
to the most productive learning environment in terms of the indi- 
vidual, perhaps that period of early childhood when his entire ex- 
istence constitutes an environment in which learning takes place 
most rapidly and most effectively. It seems to me that when we 
talk about purposes and objectives of educational broadcasting, 
what we perhaps should think about in relationship to this star, to 
the total objective, is a kind of learning environment. The school 
represents one form of learning environment and so do the home 
and the church and other related agencies — but just the totality of 
existence is a learning environment. But within this, you have 
certain agencies and organizations and conditions which can con- 
tribute significantly and effectively in this environment. 







I think part of our problem stems from the fact that as far as the 
media are concerned, we all recognize this environmental influ- 
ence and impact that they have - the kind of viewing and listening 
and reading that is going on, the number of families, the amount 
of time, the number of hours, the levels at which people become 
involved from pre-school on up to old age. Somewhere within 
this framework we feel that the media are not presenting what we 
as educators feel is perhaps a necessary learning environment; 
and perhaps the objective of the educational broadcaster should be 
to provide through the media this kind of environment. Within 
this framework, we could give scope to the direct instructional 
program as well as to the broad, general, public -informational 
type of programing. The totality of the thing would represent a 
constant environment for the dissemination of information and the 
acquisition of information, for the establishment of principles, for 
judgment, for the establishment of values. In a total sense then, 
the educational use of the media could be pointed in this direction. 
And if we look at that, more or less, as the total objective, and 
within this framework, then perhaps we can begin to think con- 
structively of the NAEB and its stations, its program services, 
its publications, it functions, and its activities in terms of how 
they most effectively bring about this kind of environment. What 
is it that the NAEB is attempting to do in terms of the big, long- 
range purpose and objective? What are the methods and means 
of building an organization to help achieve this purpose? 



QUESTION: I’d like to have you amplify a little your thinking on this subject 

of influence. You’ve used the word a number of times — the in- 
fluence of the organization, and I presume you mean upon the 
general public. How do you see this influence acting and actually 
determining public opinion? And if you are going to determine 
public opinion, does this mean that the NAEB takes certain stands? 

ANSWER: I think we’ve been far too timid in the introduction of legislation, 

in working with government agencies, in working with certain 
other government or private organizations. 1 feel that we’ve 
reached the stage and we’ve reached the recognition so that often 
we can wield a lot more influence than we’ve had the guts to try 
to wield in the past. 

QUESTION: Isn’t there a thought that these things should be considered in 

terms of broadcast functions, functions of stations, while we are 
at the same time rapidly becoming an organization of individuals? 
Isn’t there some conflict in orienting thinking toward station mem- 
bership or station services as opposed to professional services to 
the individual, whatever these services may be? 

ANSWER: In the past the network as such has had no particular goals as 

far as influence is concerned. This has been almost an accidental 
thing, depending upon what has been offered to it by member sta- 
tions. Generally speaking, in the past, I would have taken the 
attitude that we present all sides to problems like disarmament. 

In the future, will the NAEB as an organization perhaps take a 
stand on an issue like this and thereby prohibit some individuals 
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from appearing on one of its programs? The minute you take a 
stand on something, then somebody has got to make a decision. 
Even if you present this man, you’re going to put on a disquali- 
fier or something, if your organization does not agree with his 
point of view. 



COMMENT: 



Of course, I think the answer to that is that this organization, as 
an organization, shouldn't try to influence people. I think that it 
should tend to influence standards of values, and there is a great 
deal of difference in this. Influencing people means point of view, 
means specific interest. Standards of value certainly would in- 
sure that conflicting viewpoints would be available. 



COMMENT: 



I don't think it's our responsibility to take up a cudgel for the 
minority point of view just because it isn't being heard in opposi- 
tion to a majority point of view. I don't think it's our responsi- 
bility as an association of stations and people to start out to try 
and influence people's judgments. I think that we give people the 
opportunity to form judgments, but I don't think we try and influ- 
ence them. 
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Programs 



Discussion 



REPORT: The network acceptance committee was revised as of February of 

this year, and a number of people were added to the committee so 
it stands now at twelve plus the chairman. This has some ad- 
vantages in that a wider range of personalities and backgrounds 
will be involved in judging, and more material, presumably, can be 
judged. As it turns out, at the moment I believe some 45 pro- 
gram series have been judged since February by this committee of 
13 people, an average of six or seven for each person on the com- 
mittee . 

About three months ago, the network was down to a new low of 
offerings. There was great doubt that we would have enough ma- 
terial to put together for a summer offering, let alone for fall, 
aside from a few stand-by programs that have been sitting on the 
shelf for many months. Since that time, the offerings have been 
coming in thick and fast to where we have a real problem on our 
hands, deciding what is going to be offered in the fall. We have 
so much that we think is good, that has been approved by the 
committee, and it f s still coming in. I think it’s a very healthy 
situation that we have more than we know what to do with right 
at the moment. And we're still in the process of locating new 
material, not only from the members but from outside sources as 
well. 

We began this summer a trial period for a 5 -minute program. 
We f re now sending out three 5 -minute programs a week on a 
single tape. 

We started two series last March, based principally on materials 
from Washington. One is a 15-minute show that Len Press or- 
ganized and set up and which is continuing. The other category 
of program from Washington is the special of the week, which is 
not specifically labeled as a Washington program, though it was 
the intent from the beginning that the majority of the material 
offered on that would be from Washington. When it is not avail- 
able from Washington, or when something particularly good in the 
half-hour category comes through from a member station, we try 
to get it in. To date, some twenty -five of these specials of the 
week are ready. There is actually more material than we know 
what to do with coming through now for that particular series. 

The majority of these programs have been based on talks given 
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at the National Press Club in Washington. These are reported 
on in the daily papers but seldom in any detail and they are al- 
most invariably excellent speeches. The President and the Vice- 
President, the Secretary of the State, almost every member of 
the Cabinet to date, Edward R. Murrow, and others of similar 
capacity in Washington have all been on the specials. We’ve had 
half a dozen visiting heads of state, and representatives of foreign 
countries and a number of other shorter interviews dealing with 
almost all the major areas of the world, parts of two programs 
dealing with Laos, two programs dealing with African affairs and 
with Asian affairs. So, generally speaking, I think the balance 
has been good. It's too early to know what kind of reaction we're 
going to get from network members on the use of these things, 
whether they feel they're too timely in some cases or whether 
they're getting them on soon enough. We've tried very hard, if 
something is particularly timely, to get It right out in preference 
to something that is less timely. 

In addition to these new programs and general inauguration of 
ideas, a side product has been the number of organizations that 
have come to us offering to contribute materials. The committee 
members individually are on the lookout for special materials; 
and the most recent example of this is one of those happenstance 
things that I think benefits us all: Don Quayle talked with some- 
body at the Cleveland Orchestra who offered to do a program on 
the anniversary of the death of Arnold Schonberg. Don notified 
me of the probability of this. I contacted the man myself; he did 
the program, the first copy of which went to Quayle in Boston to 
preserve his rights in the thing, and the second copy went out 
immediately to the network as a special. It was in everybody's 
hands in time to actually be played on the anniversary of his 
death. This sort of thing is developing. I think it is a good 
tendency. 

In addition to this type of domestic programing, a number of other 
things have come up to which I'd like to call your attention. Many 
foreign sources have come to us, rather than our seeking them out. 
There are two in particular that I'm most interested in at the 
moment. The American Academy in Rome for a number of years 
has been working with Italian radio in the preparation of materials 
which they use at the Academy, which the Academy produces for 
use on the Italian radio. One of the members of our staff is in 
Rome right now and visiting with the director of the American 
Academy and I hope that something will come out of this that we 
may be able to get on the network by next year. 

Many of you probably met Mr. Acda, representing the Radio Neth- 
erlands, when he was in this country. He spent some time with 
Bill Harley in Washington, other people in New York, and visited 
with me in Ann Arbor. Out of these conversations has come an 
experiment on the part of Radio Netherlands to do a weekly news 
commentary program. They are now broadcasting this program 
on two different wave lengths on Friday afternoon. The first full- 
fledged experimental show was a week ago Friday and came off 
quite well. I think we ought to have at least 75 per cent luck 
with that particular frequency and time. To provide coverage in 























instances like this, Radio Netherlands will be shipping tapes to 
us of an untimely nature in case we do not get a direct broad- 
cast. This is still in a very experimental stage. We want to 
work on it for the rest of the summer, and the committee is now 
in the process of judging the first program which we received, 
both as to whether we think it’s good or not, and also if they 
have any wishes as far as content is concerned. Radio Nether- 
lands seems to be quite willing to work with NAEB to tailor this 
particular show for our use. There are two ways in which it 
can be used by the stations picking it up direct if they have 
trouble using the equipment; and this information will be published 
and publicized and/or it will be distributed on tape to those who 
would like to receive it that way. And I have hopes that it will 
not be so timely that we can’t get it out within a ten -day period 
and It will still be Interesting and different. 

There are other contacts that we are in the process of making 
with European broadcasters, and we are working with the Eastern 
Regional Network on the Canadian exchange of programs. Many 
of these are in the developmental state, but it’s wonderful stuff, 
excellent lectures by topnotch people. 


COMMENT: 


Just as an instance of the happy circumstance of being in Wash- 
ington, there was a call from Barry Zorthlan and John Wiggin to 
come over to the Voice of America. They wanted to have lunch 
and talk about some things. And they said they had just got a 
ruling that the Dvorak amendment, which had for so many years 
intimidated them in making available any of their activities in the 
domestic market, had indicated that they might do this now. They 
had a problem; they didn’t know how they were going to distribute 
this. Would NAEB be interested in doing it for them? And we, 
as soon as we saw what they had available, saw that this was a 
tremendous thing, and offered very distinctive kinds of programs 
with outstanding people that we couldn’t normally make available. 
We submitted sample programs, and the network committee thought 
this was good, and we’ve got this moved into the distribution plan. 
But out of this has grown an amazing amount of cooperation 
whereby they are now recording for us almost anything of national 
interest that we want. 


COMMENT: 


Some years ago the Voice of America began making a series of 
films for overseas distribution. At that time we were told that 
these were unavailable for us. I’ve seen a good number of these 
films and I’m sure many of them would be very suitable for show- 
ing on educational television stations, and I would like to see some- 
one investigate the possibility of making these available for domes- 
tic TV. 


ANSWER: 


I don’t see why. If they’re doing it in radio they are using the 
same principle; they ought to be able to make them available. 
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I»d like to make just one comment on the BFA business, because 
this has always been a question in everybody's mind: Should 

NAEB stay out of the international field? Are we stepping on 
BFA's toes? Are we going into competition in the international 
field? I have a feeling, particularly since I have looked into a 
number of these situations, that there are areas in foreign broad- 
casting that either BFA is not attempting to exploit or is not will- 
ing to exploit, that we can. And I can give you just a brief ex- 
ample of this with Radio Finland. BFA has distributed, as you 
know, festival after festival, including programs from Sweden and 
other Scandinavian countries. Now, we made a proposal to Radio 
Finland that they not send us the same sort of material that they 
were supplying to BFA, but that they send us specific material 
which we were requesting in order to build programs about Fin- 
nish composers and Finnish music, in much the same way that 
WUOM did a couple of years ago with the history of Swedish 
music. At the moment BFA is not going after that type of ma- 
terial in order to package programs. As you know, most of it 
comes in the quite unpackaged form. But this is something NAEB 
can do — obtain foreign materials and package them and put them 
into the form most palatable to our listeners. In this sense, I 
don't think anything we have done so far in any way duplicates 
what BFA is doing or in any way steps on their toes. 



I frankly couldn't care less whether we step on the BFA's toes. 
That is, I think we were there first, and I think actually we're 
doing a better job. We shouldn't be distracted by "American 
Academies" and all the proliferation of organizations around here 
instead of keeping our eye on the ball and saying, "Nope, we 
don't care. You go right ahead and do it; we're going to do this 
and this and this." In some instances, I become greatly impatient 
with any NAEB inclination to avoid doing what others are not doing. 
I think there is also a need in television for the NAEB to begin to 
do this same thing. 



The only point in bringing up what other people are doing is to 
examine the question of whether the thing is adequately being done 
and if someone is doing it, whether we might well concentrate on 
other areas that are not being served. But, from the standpoint 
of avoiding anything because of being intimidated or stepping on 
someone's toes, that's not the concern. BFA has very definitely 
gone into a number of domestic programs in spite of statements 
they have made that they are not interested and will not go into 
domestic programing. They are distributing domestic programs. 



(There was considerable discussion on independent production and 
interchange of programs. At the suggestion that the NAEB might 
act as distributing agent and engage in special production, the fol- 
lowing comment was made.) 



There are a great many potential donors of funds willing to put 
money into television productions. They come to the NAEB with 
proposals. We've got a big food organization that would like to 
finance a series and a chemical group that's interested in having 
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us produce a film or a videotape series. This isn't with reference 
to any guaranteed distribution, but just having the association do the 
production, which we would, in turn, farm out to member stations. j 

So I think that it's entirely true that there are funds that would be 
available for carrying on this kind of operation if we chose to go j 

into it. j 

COMMENT: I have two comments to make in regard to this. One is that my j 

experience and contact with various stations around the country j 

indicates that more and more — and this is particularly true as 

the station matures in a particular locality — a station finds it j 

difficult to subscribe to a whole program; more and more, they're 

in need of specialized programs, selective programing rather than 

to take network block booking. The NAEB should concentrate on 

supplying the quality kind of thing or the kind of thing that cannot 

be procured otherwise. 

The second comment is that if the NAEB had recording facilities 
in Washington, we could have provided TV programs that were 
certainly comparable to the radio programs which were provided, 
and in many instances because of the visual Impact, they would 
have been far better programs. We have one of the nicest studios 
I«ve ever seen, and all the equipment. All we needed was a VTR 
and we were in business as for as in-studio recording was con- 
cerned. But here, in Washington, in the first year of NAEB op- 
eration there, we were sitting on a virtual treasure chest of video 
programing, and for the want of a few simple facilities and some- I 

one to do the job, we've denied it. But here's a market that's I 

increasing for selective programing of this kind, and here again 1 

we have, along with the radio source in Washington, a source that 1 

is not being used by others. I 

COMMENT: To amplify this, we believe that there is a need for something in 

television out of Washington that is not now being done. Maybe 
it is going to be done eight months from now but it is not now 
being done and if NAEB can serve in this area they should make 
plans. 



However, this is a two-way thing. We don't want to immediately 
run out and place an individual in charge of television programing 
and set up a whole procedure as we have with radio until the thing 
has been studied to see whether it really can be of service. 

However, if an individual might be appointed, let's say, to basically 
work for radio and at the same time to inaugurate a single service 
as a trial in this area, it should be done. In the meantime we 
could study the other aspects of the television development to see 
whether it can be enlarged and continued. 

As to raising funds, it might be helpful and fair if funds could be 
obtained from television stations as well as radio stations to help 
get this individual working in Washington. In other words, in re- 
turn for some funds they would get a TV program instead of 



simolv contributing money to support radio. 




COMMENT: 



COMMENT: 



COMMENT: 



COMMENT: 



COMMENT: 



I don't see that there's any real reason for us to wait or to feel 
that we are conflicting with anyone. This is a case in which 
some stations might pay so much a year for the service out of 
the Washington Center office for things that would otherwise not 
be available. 

I don't see that there's any reason why a member station of the 
NAEB, if it wanted to couldn't contribute a thousand dollars to 
the cost of a VTR. It wouldn't take very many stations to buy 
one, which the NAEB would then have and could exchange for the 
down payment some programs that would go to the station, the 
kind of thing that is not now available. The videotapes could be 
the station's tapes. I think if the NAEB goes into this, it should 
go into it on the same basis as the radio tapes. It seems to 
me that this is just a small step which isn't the creation of a 
network at all, but is just another effort on the part of the NAEB, 
now that it is in Washington. We can say to our TV members, "If 
you'll give us enough money to provide us with a tape recorder 
and tape, we'll begin to do this." I don't see any reason why we 
can't begin to do it undramatically, gradually, much as we would 
do anything else. It's a crime that this stuff which is needed — 
this stuff which we got out by radio but nobody got out by televi- 
sion — is not available on the spectrum. 

What I think we should propose is that we start very modestly 
and without fanfare, with the Washington Report for TV, though as 
a matter of fact I think the "specials" from Washington are just 
as important as the Washington Report. 

Let's be careful of the radio -television analogy ,. I think that the 
television stations are not in the same position as the radio sta- 
tions in respect to having a particular program need, which at 
the present time is not being met through varieties of sources. 
Now, when you look at it from the other side of the coin, there 
is always a need for additional program resources. When it 
comes to an exchange of this other nature, then I think we should 
look at it from one side of the coin as a potential resource that 
we should not lose sight of, and keep in touch with it and do what- 
ever we can to benefit the exchange, but not assume that a need 
for this exists at the present time. 



I think at this stage we should keep in mind that this is part of 
educational resources. We're moving more and more broadcast- 
ing services into the main stream of our whole educational sys- 
tem, which means that there will be a much greater demand for 
what we are turning out in the way of educational resources. This 
demand, I think, will increase. The needs for it will vary, and 
the uses that are made of it will vary because of the local auton- 
omy, community or state. Somehow, I think this should be re- 
lated to the in -school, direct -instruction, closed -circuit, general- 
audience adult education, regardless of what method of distribution 
may be developing within a given community. If we set up some- 
thing like this, we're going to have to provide room for variety of 
uses. This is going to be a pretty big operation and something 



COMMENT: 



that goes far beyond what we're talking about now because the 
closed-circuit uses are going to far outstrip broadcasting sta- 
tions. 



Let me just add to this. I think we should pay heed to a com- 
ment made recently by an industry representative. He said. You 
know, you people at NAEB may miss the boat if you don t attach 
more importance to the instructional uses, the nonbroadcast uses, 
of television. This is where our study and our reports sugges 
the big development is going to be; and if you people don t do it, 
if you just adhere to your biases toward broadcasting, you re go- 
ing* to miss the boat and somebody else is going to fill in and 
take this over." I think there's no question but what there is go- 
ing to be a tremendous development in filmed videotape resources, 
particularly as the videotape machines get down to modest cost 
where they can be distributed widely through the educational sys- 
tem. 



Now there's another area which is a fantastic one. This is the 
foreign market for educational television programs. Their concern 
is where to get appropriate materials. There are no sources 
really; and into that vacuum is going to flow ail of the junk from 
commercial television in this country. And one shudders to think 
of the impression that foreigners wiU get of America if this is 
the kind of stuff they're fed. And this is what's developing so 
far on foreign broadcasting stations; they use whatever they csm 
get. And beautiful things have come from Russia and its satel- 
lites, provided free of charge, that they can get a great supply of. 
This is a tremendously crucial area in which our country is do g 
nothing so far. to speak of. 



COMMENT: 



COMMENT: 



: the NAEB thinks, in moving into the exchange and distribution 
f instruction programs, that it is going to have the same degree 
f freedom that it has in terms of general programs as far as 
cceptance and usage are concerned, I think it's mistaken. Be- 
ause the professional associations represented in the different 
acuities and the various professional agencies and organizations 
re involved in this and will play a very strong part in this ques- 
Lon of acceptance. The question of the teacher's rights and so 
in is a very strong concern to the AAUb, the NEA; so these 
;roups now are being brought into the picture. They never have 
lad this problem before, but they are not unaware of it, and I 
hink the relationship in terms of the instructional programs will 
>e auite different from that of the general program. 



To get this simple idea of what we're up against in acceptance of 
instruction material we have to go back to the various states 
through the years and check on the procedure for textbook ac- 
ceptance. This has been a major problem in every state, aud 
they’ve approached it from a hundred different ways. And it s 
never been above criticism. In most states, there's been a se- 
lection at each grade level and each subject area, so that you 
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choose from them; but if the NAEB is going to help guide this 
(because this is one area where ail we can do is to help) and to 
overcome some of these bad precedents that have been set in the 
past four or five years, then this goes back to the development 
of our professional standards, professional standards in all areas. 
If we can get agreements through some of these meetings that we 
propose to set up, agreements that such and such is the proced- 
ure in providing an instructional program; if we can get some 
minimum standards that these people will agree to, that this thing 
will not be accepted or this procedure will not be accepted; if we 
can draw in some of the people, people who are coming in now 
to be professionally engaged in the use of television as a kind of 
exclusive thing — we’ll be doing a real service. At the present 
time, they have absolutely no idea of standards, of usage, except 
as has been superimposed by foundation efforts. This may be 
good; it may be bad; you can have your own opinions. But this 
is all they have, and it’s very confusing to most of them. Actu- 
ally all over the country these people are looking for some kind 
of leadership and some kind of standards. It’s true that Jim 
Finn and a few other people in DA VI have been giving a lot of 
thought to these things. But I frankly believe that on the grass 
roots level — the level that the NAEB has been engaged in, such 
as our in -school broadcasting, where you get down and know your 
teachers, where you take years in the system to develop the 
usage from those teachers — the approach of Finn and DA VI is 
just as remote from reality as anything in the world. 



COMMENT: 
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Maybe I can try and sum up. I think almost everything that’s 
been said here confirms our original statement that, in the field 
of television, this needs considerable study and that it should be 
looked into very carefully before certain steps can be taken. 



Now it's entirely possible that a study of these needs will dis- 
close that there is no reason why NAEB should even attempt to 
go into the field of instructional or even cultural programs. How- 
ever, I still maintain that there is a present need which can be 
met fairly inexpensively and on an experimental basis. Some 
progress should be made along those lines. I do not anticipate 
from all the Information I’ve heard here and outside that any of 
these other organizations are going to do anything or anticipate 
doing anything in the particular field we have talked about in re- 
lation to Washington. 



Now, from the point of view of acceptability in terms of stations, 

I don’t think there is probably any difference between television 
and radio from this point of view. But when you write to a sta- 
tion and offer them something, nine times out of ten they want to 
see the kind of thing that you are offering. They are not willing 
to accept your statement on paper that this is what you intend to 
do, and I am merely saying something ought to be done. Then 
on the basis of what has been done we can determine whether this 
is going to be acceptable and usable by the stations in the same 
way that we are now feeling our way with certain radio programs. 















We* re not convinced that 5-minute programs necessarily are going 
to really be acceptable on a long-term basis by our radio stations 
or that these stations are going to be satisfied even with these 
half-hour specials out of Washington permanently. But we went 
ahead and did them to find out whether they would be acceptable 
or not, and we are at present gathering information on whether 
there is a need for them. It*s perfectly true that it will cost 
more money to do something in television than in radio but I think 
that a start can be made to iind out in this very narrow area 
whether there is a need for it. 
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Professional Advancement 



Discussion 



I think this seminar idea is good. Are we going to come up with 
some kind of measuring stick by which you say that one man is 
professional and another man isn-t? I think we will have to de- 
fend upon the more informal but tightly recognized professional 
standard that exists within the framework of education. Most 
educators are college graduates who have token work lr, ? e ^f 
educational fields that are accepted as professional. And, 
thev have no exams to pass of a specific nature such as the bar 
exam, or they may have no period of Internship to go t roug an 
no HiDDOcratic oath, nevertheless they are accepted. Within pro 
fessional education fields you have certain accred “‘" 6 
for teacher training in particular. Maybe 8 °“® t “" S a ! *^ c ^ t 
tine could be done. I think perhaps there would be a sufficient 
guarantee through methods of this nature that our people, having 
Ked certain of these requirements, would have professional 

status. 



The term ’’professional” is pretty slippery. Professional in one 
area means something entirely different than it mi ghtmean 
another area, and I think we must be very careful when we us 
this term. As to what we have in mind, personally I would feel 
that it would be a mistake for the broadcasters or those engaged 
^educational media fields to be identified to a professtc ^stance, 
Thev are mostly purely technical experts. This , 

to erro” “ would much rather that the professional term be used 
in relation to the general educational preparation and background 
which wotod not hive any direct relationship to the technical or 

purely mechanical type. 



I 



I would like to say that about two years ago, Vernon Bronson 
drafted a fairly complete proposal of standards, including the 
"junior fellow," the "senior fellow," and various other levels. 

We got caught in the dilemma that was just outlined - namely, 
that 8 if you make tightly worded standards that are sp ecl flc, they 
begin to look like technical standards. The alternative to that 18 
to loosen up the language and refer to the general educational 
qualifications, to which case any well-educated person could be a 

fellow. 



And so it is not that this has not been tried in many drafts. 
Right now the definition to terms of what we who are inside it 
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understand is very easy. But give it to someone else outside the 
profession to read, and it means something so wholly different 
that we need the kind of consultants that were mentioned. 

There is another side to this. We can use the language so that 
any educated person could be considered valid for this type of 
membership. Over the last five, six, or seven years, we have 
contacted just about every kind of organization in this country to 
see what kind of standards they use. But there has to be an ex- 
perience standard to go along with this kind of thing. 

This is true now even in education. It used to be that a teacher 
graduated from teacher’s college or from the university with 
enough educational methods courses could automatically get a job 
teaching. This isn’t true in most states today. He has to do an 
internship and there is a minimum. Rating and possibility of 
promotion in most major school systems today depends upon the 
length of experience; so in the field of education (and this is be- 
coming true in a lot of areas of college work) it is becoming 
more and more recognized that the formal instructional area of 
one’s background must be supplemented by experience before it 
becomes of professional stature. This has been true in medicine 
and law and these other schools for a long, long time. 



So we have felt that this ingredient of experience has to be 
added. Now as far as the licensing is concerned, being a long- 
time member of DAVI, I know this has been one of the things 
that DAVI has had to concern themselves with. In most school 
systems throughout the country, librarians are certified as li- 
brarians by the state certification agency or whatever it might be, 
usually the state department of education. And they set up a pre- 
scribed course in all the schools of education and whatnot for 
preparation for librarians. And you would be certified as a li- 
brarian the same as you would be certified as an English teacher 
or a math teacher. Up to the present time there has been very 
little if any certification for audio-visual specialists. This has 
been the kind of guy that doesn’t know very much and doesn’t do 
very much and is sort of in the way most of the time anyway, 
and who is more concerned with getting his little slips filled out. 

However, they are making progress and there is a great deal of 
effort toward combining these things and actually certifying people 
in terms of being visual-education specialists and consultants. 

This same thing may be one of the things that we ought to work 
for. I don’t know. 
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I was in Indiana when the requirement of certification for audio- 
visual specialists was gotten through the legislature or the 
teachers' association, I don't remember where. More recently 
in some states, there has been an effort made to require that 
qualification for a person who is engaged in educational television, 
either in closed circuit or in a station staff position. I point out 
to you that this is not merely a generally desirable objective for 
radio -television in the blue-sky area, but there are likely to begin 
to be more efforts to require this kind of certification, because 
everybody is beginning to ask if television and radio aren't audio- 
visual aids, after all, and why don't we require certified audio-visual 
people in radio and television? 
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Teacher and Educational Development 




Discussion 
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I think that we have perceived ourselves as being concerned with 
the needs of instructional television and what we have discussed 
has involved instructional television. In this connection I would 
like to suggest that perhaps the board give some thought to 
clarifying the respective roles of the utilization committee and 
the instructional television committee. There seems to be some 
lack of clarity there. And I would like to underline the point 
that there is a tremendous amount to be done. When one visits 
these workshops, one can see that they’re terrifically hungry for 
knowledge and help, and the real problem is that people’s time 
to work with this is extremely limited, done on the basis of odd 
time and part time and so on, and for that reason very substan- 
tial time is greatly needed for accomplishments in an area that 
is so complicated. 



I’ve got two notes here that I made yesterday on Harry’s talk 
that I’d like to take up again. As you know I attended a meeting 
of the school planners in Washington not long ago. A lot of 
architects were there. There are literally hundreds of millions 
of dollars for school buildings, college buildings, and junior col- 
lege buildings all over the country. And every one of these 
places is at a loss about how a building should be planned from 
the standpoint of reception, sound and light, and seating arrange- 
ments for both small and large classes with soundproof separa- 
tions, and this sort of thing. 

The report that was put out by the Ford Foundation (Chapman 
Associates Report) went to some length in some of this planning. 
But the kind of things that they talk about - actual day-to-day 
usage in the classroom and by the teacher, reception, and distri- 
bution within the school, and this sort of thing from a technical 
standpoint — is something that all of these fellows are still at a 
loss about. 

The tragedy of it is, and it was expressed there, that whatever 
they put in today is going to have to stand for a long time, and 
there is going to be a much bigger job getting revisions than if 
some kind of information could be gotten out to these people be- 
fore they build as to how rooms should be arranged, divided, or 
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soundproofed; how to cut out light from windows; and the simple 
idea of adequate conduiting and wiring. 

The other note was on in-service teacher education. I've had any 
number of people say to me on both the college level and the 
school level in the past year that they'd like to set up some in- 
service teacher education programs on utilization or on television 
teaching, but they don’t know how to go about it. The techniques 
of in-service teacher education for utilization and for actual tele- 
vision teaching are an area that this committee might well work 
on and put out something that could be made available generally. 

I believe the NAEB should look at this within the framework of 
a number of agencies and organizations that are just as con- 
cerned with this as we are. They are active in it, and this in- 
cludes everything from the Ford Foundation to the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Now. What is our place in this? Do we want to get into this 
and in what way? We do have some stake in it because in many 
instances it is our membership that will be actively involved in 
problems of this kind, and for that reason we would hope that 
they would turn to NAEB for some assistance and advice, guide- 
lines, resources, and materials in this connection. But if we are 
going to get into this, how do we get into it? how far do we get 
into it? in what way? and in what relationship to other agencies 
and organizations that are actively concerned and involved in it 
too? And this is something in which I think the role of the NAEB 
should be worked out. I think a committee can do this. I think 
this is something we have to do. 

These are broad questions. But I think that this calls for a gen- 
eral statement. This kind of thing is the kind of thing that NAEB 
is faced with on every problem. We’re in the largest, broadest 
area of human endeavor that I know of. That’s education. So 
there is absolutely no area that we can suggest that we have seme 
sort of vested interest in that somebody else isn’t also interested 
in. As a professional organization it seems to me that we have 
no obligation as long as we see a need as far as our membership 
is concerned. Very frankly, in these two areas right here, I feel 
that the NAEB membership is probably more qualified on what to 
do than practically any other organization. What I’m saying is 
that we simply can’t use as a guideline what the other fellow is 
doing. We’re going to have to do it. If the other fellow is doing 
something similar, we’ll offer to coordinate, cooperate, and work 
with him. 

As a result of the recommendations to come out of the McBride - 
Meierhenry study, I think it’s safe to say that within the near 
future there will be activation of both a national and several re- 
gional centers for distributing instructional materials. If this was 
one of the needs the NAEB had in mind to service that is not now 
serviced, I think this might be taken care of. 
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Member Services j 

Discussion 



As I see the growth and development of the NAEB from a rela- 
tively small group consisting primarily of station managers and 
program and production personnel; and then it opened up with the 
expansion of the stations and the inclusion of television; and then | 

individual membership, the taking in of classroom teachers — I J 

think we are beginning to move into the position where we have 1 

to constantly look to the rapidly expanding membership. In re- 
lation to all the new teachers that we are concerned with regard- j 

ing active membership we are going to be in the relatively new 
situation of the DAVI, and we will have the same problem they j 

have. One of the answers for them is that they have two publi- 

cations. One of them is their homey -type magazine — in other 
words, information to the members, what the committees are do- | 

ing, who is doing what to whom, and so on and so forth. And 1 

then they have the Audio-Visual Communication Review w* ch is j 

their professional magazine for research and technical [ olica- 
tions. I think we are trying to do the latter (in the Journal) more 
than we are the former. The Newsletter has its other points. f 

Perhaps these channels of communication will have to be care- 
fully designed so that we can keep this kind of communication | 

flowing so the members will feel that they are actively informed j 

and know what is going on; so that they will be aware of the 
problems of development and at the same time have the benefit of | 

this other kind of news service of technical developments, new 
kinds of articles and information. Again this ties back in with 
the whole communications problem. 



As to the matter of involvement of members in Association activ- 
ities, I believe in it firmly. I offer for purposes of at least con- 
sideration, not argument, the thought that when NAEB looks at its 
future, and in terms of developing a real position of leadership, 
we cannot follow such a system of involvement through a broad 
committee structure. We are going to have to look for other 
methods and other means. 



I know this isn't a popular idea, but this is something that I think 
that we ought to look at with a fresh viewpoint in terms of the 
immense expansion in our membership, and the tremendous po- 
tential expansion that exists. And we should examine also this 
important problem of establishing a real identity with the Associ- 
ation, a clear flow of communication, and some kind of procedure 
for handling the problems that we face in this expanding period. 
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My own thought is that the best way of doing it is through the 
regional directors; we all have printing presses and we can use 
them for the benefit of everyone in the region. If this is to be 
effective, someone is going to have to tell us when radical de- 
parture from policy is contemplated. 

COMMENT: We are often guilty of waiting to report things until they are ac- 

complished facts. If we have a good many things going, rather 
than reporting on things that are under way or things that we are 
working toward, we tend to report something that succeeded or 
has been achieved. If it doesn't succeed we don't mention it. We 
report on the things that we achieve, and I *nk that this is un- 
fortunate. The officers ought to keep the membership au courant 
with all kinds of developments. Certainly the Newsletter could 
carry a good deal more of such information. In fact the presi- 
dent might do a column that would provide chatty, informal re- 
porting of current activities. 

COMMENT: The important thing is that the publications need direction. Here 

is Rosenheim [see his letter in Appendix] to say that some of 
our publications should follow the pattern of The Listener . If we 
are going to have a broad representation of NAEB membership, 
then the professor of zoology who appears once in a while on TV 
has no need to know what goes on at a 10 -watt station in Southern 
Rhodesia. Either we have to have a number of publications or we 
have to decide that they are going to have interest for a particular 
group. Some of the comments against the original Newsletter were 
that it was too chatty, too homey. But this is the warp and woof 
of the organization. If we don't put this in, then people don't know 
what is going on. There should be som£ basic study of who we 
want to reach with the publications we ’have and then we should go 
about doing it and continually say that this is the group that we 
want to reach. 



COMMENT: Back to this involvement, and in support of it. The organization 

nearest to ours in potential size, at least, is the DAVI. The DAVI 
has about 5,000 members. We potentially have about that number 
of members at the present time. If we claim all the station peo- 
ple, our membership is up to about 4,500. There's no good rea- 
son why we shouldn't have 5,000 people at the present time. DAVI 
has several really fine techniques of involvement which we might 
profitably follow. 
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Number 1 is the publication which tells about everything and 
everybody; it has articles in it, but it also has personal news 
and news of headquarters, and they mention everything. The 
more technical and academic stuff you get in the Review. Num- 
ber 2, they have a convention, and they involve directly, and usu- 
ally by photograph, one out of every five of their total member- 
ship in actual convention assignments. Now they know that they 
are going to have at least a thousand people at that convention 
who are going to definitely do something. Their names are men- 
tioned at least three times in the program. This thing is worth 
more today than any technical service they can find. 
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COMMENT: 



I would like to strongly second the suggestion that more awards, 
particularly at conventions, be made by NAEB« I talked with a 
good many people down in Columbus this year, and more than 
ever before there is a consensus that educational broadcasters 
are not being given the recognition that they should. 



I think that we are not stepping on anybody's toes, but this is all 
business of our organization. Here is something that I feel very 
strongly we ought to do, whether we continue to cooperate with 
the IERT and its award system or not. We should do our own 
and make them just as significant. 
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Research Activities 



Discussion 



The one essential ingredient of professionalism, it seems to me, 
is that this is a body of skills and specializations that are built 
on systematic research and knowledge. That may make it kind 
of a slow process to obtain the deference we would like to get, 
both in the community and in the university in which some of us 
are based. Nevertheless, I don’t see any other way. This is a 
compelling reason for the world of educational broadcasting to 
examine its role in research carefully at this stage. 

There are two words right in the title of the organization that 
give us answers as to why we need to be involved continuously in 
research. One is that we are broadcasters and that necessarily 
involves being concerned with the consequences of what we do, 
regardless of what kind of broadcasting we are doing. This is 
essential, but by and large we have not done much of a job there 



The other word is, of course, education — and we are part of the 
process of learning how we can be more effective as educators. 

Now in a way this leads us in a couple of unfortunate directions 
because much of the commercial broadcasting research that we 
might model after is obviously superficial and of very little inter- 
est to us - the kind of things that goes into rating services and 
so forth. This misleads us and, for that matter, a lot of the 
school -of -education type of research is not representative neces- 
sarily of the best. But these are two powerful reasons why we 
need to be involved in a very large way with research continu- 
ously, and to make it an integrated part of the total operation. 

Our misconceptions about what research is, often lead us into 
thinking that this is something that we can shunt off to one side 
and not make it an integrated part of the total operation; that it’s 
head counting and so forth. Research should be defined broadly 
and it involves a whole spectrum — from the humanistic, historical, 
legal, and such, to the most systematic quantitative and behavioral 

areas. 

An aspect of research on which we sometimes founder is the busi- 
ness of pure vs. applied. Here again, as we are both broadcast- 
ers and educators, we are concerned with what we can know about 
the immediate impact of a program or series, and, in this re- 
spect, applied research is indicated - a kind of continuing self- 
appraisal. 
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But this is not the thing that gives us the long-range gains. We 
need also to be concerned with the ways in which we can foster 
basic research in the whole communications process. There is 
a very active business going on in and out of the universities, a 
rapid growth of research centers and graduate programs, in com- 
munications and in mass communications, and educational broad- 
casting has been, at best, on the fringe of this. This is a signifi- 
cant and rapid development and we ought to be a part of it. There 
are ways in which we can be a part of it. The university -based 
station can become a research facility in addition to a broadcast- 
ing facility; that is to say, a research facility available for the 
social psychologist or the sociologist who is interested in this 
process in some special way, the applications of which are not 
immediately apparent at all. The community -based stations are 
an important facility of this kind too, because in some respects 
the community is the obvious unit for carrying on this kind of 
thing. 



At the same time the involvement of educational broadcasters di- 
rectly, as much as they can contribute to the development of basic 
communication research, whether it originates in speech or journ- 
alism or sociology or psychology or wherever, is something that 
is going to reap the benefits that are not immediately apparent 
but is a long-range sort of thing. There will be status benefits 
among others, but this is not the central issue by any means. It 
means that in a long-range test we’ll understand this process in 
which we are involved. 
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COMMENT: 



QUESTION: 



ANSWER: 



Technical Services 



Discussion 



There’s a necessity for upgrading and standardizing technical 
quality of our stations (and I don’t mean taking a poor station 
and making it better; I’m saying we need to take what would 
be considered a good station and improve its technical standards 
too). So often a station cannot do this itself; it must have help. 



It seems to me that it’s terrifically important for our organiza- 
tion to have this technical ability somewhere, this technical talent. 
I remember back in 1945 I was assigned to the job by the FCC. 

I was in charge of noncommercial educational FM, and we had 
an engineer in the FCC assigned specifically at that time to work 
with the educators. His main job was to consult with them and 
to give them technical advice. There was an attitude in the Com- 
mission at that time that the FCC had an obligation to do what 
the statute said to promote the more effective use of radio in the 
public interest and that this involved the use of some of the FCC 
engineering staff, who worked with the educators. We baa * 
number of conferences with representatives of NAEB and with the 
Office of Education and other organizations. What is the attitude 
of the FCC at present on this? 



It is reported that there is active consideration about the estab- 
lishment of an educational section within the FCC, to deal es- 
pecially with problems concerning educational broadcasting. I 
think this may very well come into being. 
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Publicity and Public Relations 



Discussion 



COMMENT: 



Might it not be possible, through the cooperation of NAEB sta- 
tions to produce promotional material on a regional level? In 
other words, each of the existing NAEB regions, on a rotating 
basis, say, could produce a radio tape (and actually I don’t see 
why not a videotape from time to time) on the developments on 
the regional level of noncommercial broadcasting. These would 
be aimed at the general public to bring them up to date on what 
is being done. With all the interest in TV programing and edu- 
cation, in general, at the moment, not one of the national networks 
has produced a program on this, although they have produced them 
on developments in medicine, general education, and so forth. 
Might it not be possible to make program proposals of this na- 
ture? One or two programs dealing with any aspect of our work 
could be of tremendous public relations benefit. 



COMMENT: 



Might it be appropriate from a public relations point of view to 
have PR broadcasting seminars at the regional or national meet- 
ings of such organizations as the PTA and the Junior League? 



COMMENT: 



Again in terms of cooperating with commercial interests, we 
might work with TIO in terms of publicizing good commercial 
programs as well as educational programs. This has been done 
on the local level sometimes where noncommercial stations have 
helped to promote the sustaining programs of the local network 
affiliates and the commercial station has promoted the local edu- 
cational station. On the national level, perhaps the TIO would be 
cooperative. 



COMMENT: 



Would it be possible for the NAEB to suggest in one way or an- 
other to all member station managers that they hold briefing 
sessions in their own shops to explain the function and purposes 
of NAEB and actively encourage individual membership? 
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COMMENT: 



COMMENT: 
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Has the organization ever considered developing a body of public 
information and program promotional aids? The amount of promo- 
tion for particular programs that has been engaged in by the edu- 
cational stations is spotty. Some of it is spectacularly good, but 
inadequate even to inform our potential audience of what is com- 
ing off. Even if The Listener magazine should not turn out to be 
possible we can have the day-to-day promotion of the good things 
that are coming up. 

In relation to what has just been said about PR and programs, I 
would hope that the Association in the very near future would be 
in a position to send with programs actual promotion pieces, 
either on tape or, preferably, to be read by a local announcer. I 
would hope also that the Association would have some type of 
recognition other than a wallet card for its membership — a lapel 
pin, or a tie clasp, or I don't know what it might be, but some 
visual sign that he could carry with him to places where the NAEB 
might become better known. And also I think that the Association 
should make more available to all members, supplies of the bro- 
chure material that we do have of a PR nature. I know that in 
my contacts with students and other people I systematically pass 
out this information but I wonder if others do that, so that what 
NAEB is doing and what it stands for in actual membership in- 
formation is disseminated to a wider group of people. 
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Promotional Development and Activation 



Discussion 



COMMENT: 



I»m not sure what "promotional development" means. On the 
activation end of things , I think there is no dispute, no argu- 
ment here, on the proposal that we need to activate many, many 
more stations. Moreover we ought to activate the station first; 
construct the facilities, and then it will be used. I will also go 
further and say that it»s not just the transmitter facility in terms 
of a given television or radio station; now we are very much con- 
cerned with interconnection as part of the facility. And therefore 
the problem is not whether or not this is our objective, but how 
do we accomplish this objective? What can NAEB do specifically 
to insure that more stations are activated, that more stations are 
interconnected? There are two major prerequisites for the acti- 
vation of any station. First, educational support, and secondly, 
financial support. Ordinarily there has to be great educational 
interest in the state and then the financial support comes in from 
governmental or from private sources as a result of educators 
generally seeing the tremendous need for this and going out and 
asking for financial support from various sources. 



The educational need comes first. How do we convince legisla- 
tures in benighted regions that educational television is something 
they should do, and educational television is something that is 
needed? Once educators are convinced then of course we have 
the beginnings of a financial plan, whether it be addressed to the 
legislature, to business, to foundations, or where. But perhaps 
the first thing we ought to do is try to find out what is to be 
done to convince educators that this is needed and necessary. We 
should make no small plans. First of all, we fire not only edu- 
cators* imaginations, but we also fi" the imagination of the public 
when we propose rather large schemes. Now, the next question 
is what can NAEB do beyond this imaginative thing? This is what 
we want to be good at; this is one of the things we love to do best. 
We ought to be able, from our expertise, to devise things like an 
open-circuit Hagerstown. . .like a regional interconnection. . .or 
double or triple regional interconnection. We ought to be able to 
do things that will seize upon the imaginations of educators and 
potential supporters alike. 



The second thing then comes down to the matter of techniques. 
How do we win friends and influence legislators? On this there 
is much less expertise available than there is on some of these 







other things. One of the things that we ought to do is to aid 
each other in a sort of pooling of experience. Those who have 
dealt with legislatures successfully ought to make their experi- 
ence available to others. Those who deal successfully with busi- 
ness firms and with foundations again ought to make their exper- 
ience available. 

The pattern of the future that seems evident throughout the country 
is that the major support and the future development of educational 
television or station acquisitions is going to come from tax funds. 
Even today in our community stations the predominance of support 
is directly or indirectly from tax funds. 

Certainly the projections that we have on the board at the present 
time are all on the basis of tax funds. Therefore this reinforces 
the idea that a technique would be helpful in approaching legisla- 
tures and committees, and people who have charge of educational 
policies and administration. When we're talking to people who 
have to do with education, the people who are concerned with the 
idealism of the public school system on whatever level, or the 
projection of general education to the public, we have to talk 
about betterness. These people want to know about better instruc- 
tion. How are you going to improve it? How are you going to 
make it easier for people to get? 

But when you talk to these hard-nosed guys on the appropriations 
committee^ whether they are local people who control budgets on school 
boards or whether they are state legislators, or whatever, you'll 
find they are not a bit concerned about the improvement of in- 
struction, at least not in their official capacities. They want to 
know about the dollars and cents. A lot of proposals and projects 
have bogged down because the people locally do not try to promote 
these things. When they got past this better instruction idea, when 
they got past the educators and idealists and the people interested 
in the government of the community, and got up to the hard-nosed 
money men, they didn't have the answers. So one of the responsi- 
bilities that NAEB has in this area is to try to ferret out all the 
possible questions and supply the answers that will be acceptable 
to the money men. Now we've done our research on education. 

We know how we can teach and how effectively. We have all this 
to back it up, but unfortunately at the hearings in Washington and 
all of these other places, the only time we had any kind of infor- 
mation that would appeal to the money men was the testimony 
from Joe Hall. This is unfortunate because there are some good 
arguments that can be presented. 

We are educators. We believe in improving our quality of in- 
struction, and we are sensitive to the teacher. We know if the 
teacher and educator isn't with us, we're in trouble. When we 
get into the state legislature's appropriations committee, these 
people couldn't care less about the matter; they want to know if 
it would save money in absolutely blunt terms. There is great 
danger, of course, in selling educational television on a money- 
saving basis unless we can really back it up with facts. 

There's a certain amount of evidence. Joe Hall's testimony is 













the best piece of evidence. Then there's the statement of Dr. 
Williams, president of the University of Houston, that if they 
didn't have the TV courses they would spend 2 million dollars 
for a building, and $80,000 in one department alone. All of 
these things ought to be put together, because this is the truth. 
TV can, properly used, save money by improving the quality of 
instruction. We've been a little bit more afraid, I think, of the 
AAUP than we have of the appropriations committee of the legis- 
lature. Now I'm not advocating defiance of the AAUP or the 
NEA, but I am saying we aren't going to go where we want to go 
until that appropriations committee is convinced, and there is ac- 
tual material available, and to that extent I think the idea of a 
manual explaining all this is a good idea. 



I think there are several things that we need to do. One is to 
review the efforts to date in promotional development and activa- 
tion - the NAEB and the efforts of other organizations as well. 
More importantly, it is what has not been done in the whole area 
of acquisitions. I don't think that there is one of us who is not 
^1] for activation of any sort. But I think that herein lies one 
of our problems. What does activation and promotional develop- 
ment include? Activation means more than simply activating sta- 
tions; it means closed -circuit development; it means the increased 
use of all educational media. Where should we cut this off? What 
does this activation problem mean for us? At one end is national 
support, development of the educational program at the national 
level, and the relationships with national and official organizations. 
Federal aid is part of it, all the way down to promoting state -wide 
development, promoting regional exchange in every connection, and 
promoting the use of educational broadcasting on our own campuses 
and in our own school systems. Promotional development means a 
number of things: Promote to the legislature, the parent, the 

teacher, the administrator, the student, the viewer, the faculty, the 
neighbors, the taxpayers, and you can keep adding to this list of 
people whom we need to inform. We need a pool of specialists 
on call - people with physical experience, technical and adminis- 
trative experience, people with promotional, educational experience 
in utilizing television and radio at the elementary and secondary 
levels and the collegiate level. 



Policy Guidance and Direction 



COMMENT: 



COMMENT: 



COMMENT: 



Discussion 



Policy is generally formulated in terms of purpose, goal, objec- 
tive, and posture and stance or philosophical attitude maintained 
while proceeding toward that goal. In our effort to share our 
enthusiasm, to win acceptance for our conviction that we have the 
means to reach educational goals speedily and effectively, I think 
we often come to regard ourselves as custodians of a kind of 
education or an area of education or a type of education rather 
than as custodians of the instruments (the camera) whereby we 
proceed toward the general goal. I recall our effort at our first 
seminar in 1949 to spell out our goals. We were tempted in the 
beginning to state what the goals were of educational radio only. 
Very quickly we concluded that in order to determine the goals 
of educational broadcasting we had to determine the goals of edu- 
cation in general. We have to remind ourselves of that, and 
frequently. In determining what our policy should be, we ought 
to identify with the general policy of the educational philosophers 
of the country and keep pace with this as it changes and is 
adapted to new conditions and new situations. 



We begin to get into trouble with the policy of the NAEB when 
we think of it as a national movement. It is essentially local, 
regardless of whether it is closed-circuit, FM, or whatever it 
is. As an institutional service it is on the air. We tend to 
forget on occasion the tremendous diversity of educational broad- 
casting. We wonder what the policy should be when there is so 
much variety in objective. Essentially what we consider Educa- 
tional Broadcasting is local . It seems to me that the reason and 
the need for a national organization is to help each member sta- 
tion do a better job, each in its own way. Educational objectives 
do change from time to time, Certainly the local operators of 
these individual stations will sense and realize what these changes 
are and change their own objectives. These changes will be re- 
flected in what the individuals seek as an organization; the NAEB 
policy will change as various local objectives change in various 
areas. 

There is confusion in education today as to these purposes and 
objectives, and we are caught up in this. This condition stems 
from the fact that formerly decisions were locally determined 
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and somewhat within the capacity of the local community to carry 
out. Education and local conditions today cannot be thought of as 
strictly in the framework of the community — not even necessarily 
within the state. Apparently, the conditions of life today and the 
problems that we face call for something other than this. A 
school child in a small rural community will probably not continue 
to live in that community, because he will go somewhere else to 
work, somewhere else to live. 

The problem of education is what to do for the student within the 
framework of his local community that will fit him to take his 
place in a larger community than that in which he grew up. Under 
these conditions, the goals and purposes of a local educational 
system are complicated by the necessity to consider the larger 
problem. This is reflected in all of the differences we get as to 
whether progressive education has any value today, or whether it 
has ever had any value, or whether we should return to the strictly 
academic curriculum. So we have the conflicts in education phil- 
osophy. There is no agreement really coming about in education 
as to what its purposes are; they are struggling to reach some 
kind of understanding that is necessary. As broadcasters we are 
going to be caught in this same situation. That's why the local 
broadcaster is not in any better position than the local school 
superintendent when it comes to thinking in terms of what he needs 
to do in that community. 

One of the significant things that has come out in this business 
about local control of education— and this has been mentioned in 
terms of television installations, and I remember when it was 
mentioned in radio installations— is that today we have 5 million 
American families that are mobile every year. They are con- 
stantly on the move, 5 million. Some communities have much 
larger mobility than others, but they all have a certain amount 
of it, because this is the decentralizing of industry and the mov- 
ing of plants from large centers into a number of small centers 
and people moving. So not only is a small -town boy preparing 
to be a citizen in a large city, but many millions of our children 
have to get their education as they touch base here and there 
over the country. 

Now as to policy regarding this. This really points up the fact 
that it is a matter of national policy and not just an aid to indi- 
viduals running their own little individual community. There has 
been a great play in the last eighteen months on teaching ma- 
chines. Some people, in the field of education, have used teach- 
ing machines as a kind of antidote to the development of televi- 
sion in school. These are the same people who have said that 
television, instructional television or television instruction, is just 
another audio-visual aid. Well, two things have come out of this 
within the last year in spite of all these pressures. 

One is that all teaching machines are today obsolete, even before 
they're put on the market and bought, because the basis of the 
teaching machine is program instruction, and program instruction 
in its end result can probably be done better by television than it 
can be done by a lot of bulky machines piled into a classroom. 
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QUESTION: 



COMMENT: 



The other thing is that if we’re going to assume a national policy 
regarding all of these manifestations of teaching media that we 
see in the future, we have to recognize, and be willing to stand 
up and fight for, the idea that this is not another audio-visual 
tool — that this is a new method of teaching, a new method of in- 
struction, a synthetic method, if you will, which comprises a 
whole lot of things, and which takes a lot of the old and adds a 
good deal of the new, but puts it together. It’s not just another 
audio-visual tool. It is a new method of teaching. Many people 
have not realized the values inherent in this instrument with which 
we’re involved. So NAEB has a responsibility to evolve a policy 
which will promote an understanding in the field of education gen- 
erally, of the instructional values involved here. That is, it is 
more than just putting a teacher in front of a camera; it’s more 
than supplementary or enrichment. And unless we as a group 
are willing to recognize this as a policy and promote it as a 
policy, we're going to suffer in the field of education accordingly. 



I think our committee would like to have the judgment of the group 
on this question: Should a statement of policy emerging from the 

committee deliberations and the seminar be a statement of policy 
on educational broadcasting or a statement of policy that would 
embrace the various objectives of the number of educational insti- 
tutions that are using broadcasting? Let’s be specific — Benson 
Polytechnic Institute in Portland, Oregon, or a school for KTOY, 
Tacoma, or let us say, Indiana University. Public relations, pro- 
motion, student training are not examples of educational broadcast- 
ing. And so do we try to define a statement of policy for our or- 
ganization which includes all of these off-shoots — student training, 
public relations, promotion, etc.? 

On this policy matter, let’s not tie ourselves to any one group. 
There are numerous major philosophies of education; which one of 
these differing philosophies do we espouse? I'd hate to see us commit 
ourselves to what is essentially an American Council of Education 
philosophy of education or a Land -Grant College philosophy of edu- 
cation, let alone a parochial, religious philosophy of education. I 
don’t have a positive suggestion, but I say we have to avoid taking 
any one group on this as our mentor, as our single guide. We 
represent all sorts of different institutions and educational philoso- 
phies. By our very nature, then, something of a consensus rather 
than of any one educational point of view is what we must be con- 
cerned with. 

The second thing comes down to a more practical aspect. I am 
desperately concerned with how we give guidance to our officers 
and our spokesmen on matters that may very well be life and 
death for the individual station. How do we determine whether or 
not our spokesmen are representing a point of view with which we 
are in agreement? Or that they're representing a point of view 
with which 90 per cent of those they represent are in agreement, 
or two -thirds? This is a practical matter. I’m concerned with 
what kind of policy can be put in so that our spokesmen do repre- 
sent what we, at least, conceive to be our interest. 
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COMMENT: 



COMMENT: 



I would suppose that one policy of NAEB is to continue to serve 
ail of the legitimate interests of its various members or various 
categories of its members. I suppose that this is one objective, 
and it's probably the objective that initially brings members into 
NAEB. And it’s one that we can’t overlook in the future. The’ 1 
when we get a national organization, the organization itself, it 
seems to me, generates certain national goals that very often go 
beyond the specific local objectives of the various components. 

And we certainly have come to the point of having these national 
goals. Now, what do we do with these national goals; how do we 
achieve them? This is a matter I think we need to explore. Do 
we go into the various local communities where different kinds of 
operations are in effect now and try to persuade them to perhaps 
change their ways and to raise their sights or standards? And 
then move into the international area, which is one of our areas 
of greatest opportunity at the moment to be of great service. 

This has nothing at all to do really or directly with the initial 
reason we became members of NAEB. This is beyond the origi- 
nal purposes of organizing a group of scattered individuals. We 
need policy in this area so that the individual member stations 
know that a national organization exists not only to serve them 
and their particular local need, but with other specific purposes. 
And when they get information from headquarters that we have 
four new contacts with foreign governments, that the organization 
is not forgetting Pocatello, Idaho, or Phoenix, Arizona, but that 
the organization is simply doing part of its established mission 
and following its general policies. I think these things need to be 
enunciated, set down so that as people come into NAEB they know 
what it stands for, and when it is operating within its objectives. 

I think this is urgent, probably more so than ever before because 
things are changing so fast. 

I f seems to me that any organization ought to have some general 
ideals for which it stands, and these may change from time to 
time. And this doesn't mean that we can live up to them. But 
nevertheless, I think there's desirability even though we may have 
to fight it out to some extent to attempt to arrive at some general 
principles. For example, I'm very much impressed with the di- 
rection this organization is taking in the consideration of interna- 
tional problems. It seems to me that here's an area in which we 
ought to be exercising leadership. I simply would like to support 
the idea that it's desirable for an organization to have some gen- 
eral ideals toward which to strive. 
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International Relations 



Discussion 



§ 

CHAIRMAN: With the permission of the chairmen of the financial support and j 

international relations groups, I am going to speak about this 
whole general area, because the two are tied together. And this 
will be by way of providing some general background information 
for their use in preparing final reports. 

I*m tempted to begin in a rather emotional fashion because I have 
strong feelings about the international area. It is certainly im- 
portant that we do everything that we can to service the educa- 
tional community of this country, but I have a strong feeling that 
unless we are also concerned with the spreading of enlightenment 
in the uncommitted countries of the world, we’re not going to have 
time to improve our own system, to make decisions about the fu- 
ture of our own system, or, in fact, have any future at all. 







I’m not the only person that has been abroad and come back with 
strong reactions of this kind. The State Department people always 
warn you before you go abroad that you should be prepared for a 
cultural shock. But the cultural shock is the one that you get 
when you come back to this country — that is, in terms of the gen- 
eral lack of sensitivity, concern, and interest aoout what’s going on 
in the rest of the world. And so when I say I speak with some 
emotion about these matters, this reflects my recent exposure to 
being on what you might call the ’’cutting edge” of the cold war. 

Up until the last year and a half, NAEB’s concern with interna- 
tional relations was largely one of program exchange. Then about 
eighteen months ago, largely through Harry Skornia’s stimulus, a 
statement was prepared, called ”A Proposed Approach to the Com- 
munications Problem in Newly Developing Areas.” I want to read 
just a few phrases from it to give you a notion of its content. It’s 
act ual ly about a twelve -page paper which Harry largely wrote. 

’’Many countries just emerging from a colonial status are on the 
threshold of activating television and radio systems. The systems 
they select, the philosophies they adopt, and the standards, equip- 
ment, and training with which they start, are likely to determine 
their direction for all time. Most of these countries need help in 
determining the size and tin nature of the systems best suited to 
their needs, and in effectively utilizing such systems for the bene- 
fit of their citizens. If we, as a nation, do not help meet this 
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need, one of the most crucial phases of American foreign opera- 
tions abroad will have been overlooked. Nowhere as much as in 
the minds of men can the safeguards of democracy and peace be 
erected. 

"There are two major dangers in political misuse of such power- 
ful communication instruments. We believe that the greatest in- 
surance against this danger is by developing at the outset an as- 
sociation between such systems and the traditions and concepts of 
broadcasting in a free society. Second is the danger of failure 
to use such instruments effectively for education." 

The paper then goes on to describe the help to our government 
which the NAEB, as an organization of communication specialists 
without any particular axe to grind or any hardware to sell, might 
play in assistance to developing countries, in the development of 
electronic systems for enlightenment and education. 

This document was circulated among a number of federal agencies 
and met with considerable sympathetic response. One of the first 
results was the Sudan contract which represented some shift in 
ICA procedure. This was the first contract ever granted to an 
association. Heretofore ICA had usually contracted with individ- 
uals, industrial concerns, or colleges or universities. The Sudan 
contract, as you know, provides for sending a team of three spe- 
cialists to Khartoum for a two-year period to assist the Sudanese 
government in the improvement and development of their radio 
system and the training of local personnel. It’s entirely possible 
that the Sudanese contract may be extended from two to four 
years. 

I feel that we have an obligation, both as experts in the field of 
communications and as patriotic citizens, to do what we can to 
serve our country in what really is a fight for its survival. I 
think also that it is perfectly appropriate for the Association to 
be concerned with this area, since, certainly, part of our tradi- 
tion and policy and purpose has always been to see to it that these 
instruments are responsibly used for the benefit of mankind. If 
at the same time, we can also derive from these activities sup- 
porting funds for improving and expanding both our international 
service and our domestic service, this is all to the good. 

Growing out of our interest in helping underdeveloped countries, a 
more specific paper on educational TV in foreign assistance was 
developed which we succeeded in taking to the White House and 
bringing to the attention of some special advisers to the President. 
They were interested in it, asked us to go back and write a more 
lengthy document containing a great deal more specific information. 
This, in effect, was a plan to use television as an instrument of 
American foreign policy. It was predicated on these simple 
premises: 

Our national survival depends on the enlightened choice that un- 
committed countries are going to make between our system and 
another system. Enlightened choices cannot be made by unenlight- 
ened people. Over half of the world's people cannot read or 



j write; and therefore, a massive attack on illiteracy on a world- 

I wide scale would seem to be in our national interest* In fact it 

j is a crime, if this country does not utilize one of it’s major re- 

f sources, one which it has in greater quantity than any country in 

i the world — that is, know-how in the educational uses of television. 

| This can be utilized as a means of helping these countries tele- 

scope into a short time the development that has taken the more 
advanced countries some centuries to achieve. Our thesis was 
| simply that television is an instrument that is capable of teaching 

more things to more people in less time than anything yet devised. 
Therefore, we saw ETV, together with American manufacturing 
know-how on a mass production basis, as a major means to assist 
I our government in helping these countries overcome illiteracy and 

develop social and economic well-being in the less advanced areas, 
I while at the same time building a continuing and favorable image 

of the United States around the world. This we felt could be done 
! by activating in these underdeveloped countries educational televi- 

sion broadcasting systems designed to meet the needs of each in- 
\ dividual country. 

[ Again, our memo met with response. They called from the White 

House one day and asked if we could send another fifteen copies 
for distribution. A copy of this memorandum was also given to 
Phil Coombs, the Assistant Secretary for Cultural Affairs; his 
office asked permission to duplicate copies for distribution to the 
people concerned. That's where the proposal is at the moment. 
It's hung up, I think, on the question of what’s going to happen in 
the organization of the new aid program and what the congres- 
sional reaction is to the President’s request for aid funds. 
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One immediate reaction, however, has been the positive interest 
of the Vice President, who, on the basis of his visit to Pakistan, 
became extremely interested in TV as an aspect of foreign aid. 

In a session with Leonard Marks and George Reedy, of the Vice 
President's staff, Mr. Johnson expressed great interest in TV's 
development in that country. Consequently, Pakistan may be one 
of the areas in which there will be a tremendous development of 
educational television — and one in which the NAEB will have a 
part in the counseling and training program. 

One of our other recognitions in the international field was the 
choice of the NAEB by the State Department to represent Ameri- 
can educational television at the first International Conference on 
Television Arts which was held in Montreux, Switzerland, in May. 
It seemed that we ought to accept this invitation if we could possi- 
bly finance it. Through the assistance of Mr. Marks, the NAEB, 
and my own personal contribution, arrangements were made for 
me to attend the conference and present a paper on ETV in the 
U.S. Since I was there, and since there was an EBU conference to be 
held in a week in Copenhagen, it appeared that these two could be 
combined with some side trips from which the organization might 
profit. Accordingly, I visited Rome and met with Professor Neri, 
who is in charge of an EBU conference that is to be held early 
in December in Rome, on the educational aspects of television. 
This is the conference which Leonard Marks suggested at the 
Madrid meeting of the EBU and which the Italians offered to host. 
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I spent two hours with Professor Neri, who was grateful fc" 
some ideas I was able to offer on how to organize a conference 
of this kind. We have obtained initial financing for sending an 
NAEB team to this conference through one of the electronic firms , 
and we’re going to seek more funds. My hope is that we can 
send a team of NAEB people who are experts in various special 
areas of educational television to make a first-rate presentation 
on educational television in this country. I want to do it as a 
team proposition with a complete script and rehearsed presenta- 
tion, to do a really polished production to show those from other 
countries. A special effort will be made to get delegates from 
all of the newly developing countries to attend this particular con- 
ference. Participation in this meeting in Rome will provide an- 
other opportunity for the NAEB to gain international recognition. 

From Rome I went to Ankara, where I met with Mr. Sonmez, 
deputy director of information and broadcasting, to talk about de- 
veloping educational uses for the existing Turkish radio system 
and possibilities of subsequently developing a television system. 

I also met with all of the English-speaking members of Radio 
Ankara, discussing the possibilities for a more formalized, organ- 
ized approach to instructional use of their radio system. The re- 
sult of these conversations has been that a proposal has been pre- 
pared for sending an NAEB team to Turkey. The team would 
consist of a curriculum specialist, an engineer, and a production 
specialist. Initially they would be concerned with expanding the 
educational uses of the existing radio facilities. Almost simul- 
taneously, they would begin a study of what educational television 
might do to augment the radio system and strengthen the educa- 
tional program of the country. Turkey is a land in which there 
are about 65 per cent of the 28 million people who cannot read 
or write, and that rate is even higher in the little villages, of 
which there are about 45,000, many of which have no teachers at 
all. They need about 70,000 trained teachers, and they need them 
yesterday. It will take them ten years under normal circum- 
stances to train that many teachers. They were very much inter- 
ested in the possibilities of both teacher training via radio and 
attacks on illiteracy via television. One of the interesting things 
I found with all of the people to whom I talked was that, though 
they were much concerned with training the young people, they 
feel they can’t wait for them to grow up. They need ways of 
teaching the older people right now, because they need an enlight- 
ened population as fast as they can get it. 

Next, I went to Tehran and saw Jim Slack, who is a USOM officer 
there in radio and television. He made arrangements for me to 
see the assistant minister of education about the possibilities of 
using radio and television for education. That country, like all of 
these countries, is very much interested in television. The story 
is that in all of these new countries, their status symbol sequence 
is a Hilton hotel first and then a television station. But I don’t 
want to be facetious about it because these people are terribly 
serious and concerned. And they see modern technology as a 
means of maximizing their existing educational resources and of 
leap-frogging the tremendous distance that they have to go to 
catch up. 
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Then I went to Khartoum, where Syd Head was already on the 
premises. I met with all of the top people in radio there and 
they are very grateful for the assistance we’re providing. I 
also met the people in the ICA mission. I think Syd is off to a 
good start and will do an excellent job. Bud Phillips has joined 
him, and the transmitter man will be chosen shortly to go over 
and complete the team. 




The Sudanese, too, are very much interested in television. They're 
not making immediate plans, but are looking hopefully toward this 
development. 

In Paris, I stopped by briefly to meet with all our old friends, 
like Madame Paz and Monsieur Robida. An interesting thing — I 
hadn’t realized this — is that as you go down the corridor, there's 
a great big NAEB sign on the door in the French Broadcasting 
System. This is where our former Fulbright Fellows had their 
office, and the sign is still on the door, big as life. They say, 
"Well, we keep it there because we're still providing programs 
for the NAEB, and Madame Paz is our NAEB liaison officer. So 
we leave this on the door." 

Then I went to Copenhagen for the general assembly meeting of 
EBU. This is the first time, I think, that the president of our 
Association has attended an EBU meeting, although we have be- 
longed to EBU for seven years. I had the opportunity to give a 
speech, and thus was able to make NAEB better known and under- 
stood by our colleagues abroad. It also provided a number of 
leads for further discussion. Both at the Montreux conference 
and at this one, people came up to talk to me about our organi- 
zation and to learn more about its activities. I was asked to 
write two articles, one for an electronics magazine in London, 
and one for the TV International magazine, about NAEB. As a 
result of these two appearances, I think we have a little more 
visibility internationally now than perhaps we've had here before. 
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As to other areas in which we now have active negotiation, specific 
proposals, at governmental request, are being prepared for a South 
American country and for an African country. These are phased 
programs to provide technicians for complete TV packages includ- 
ing personnel training plans for three to five years, similar to 
the Turkish plan already discussed. 

On the basis of a recommendation in an economic survey done by 
Checchi and Company for the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, we have 
just set up a proposal for utilizing an NAEB technical team to 
train local personnel in television operation in another African 
country. 

In still another African country, they have TV going in one section 
of the country on a commercial basis. The other section very 
much wants to start a television station but only on an educational 
basis. And they are interested in assistance along those lines. 

We have met with the ambassador from a Central American coun- 
try a couple of times. He wants to put in a television system for 
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teaching reading and writing in his country. And it is now pro- 
posed that this be introduced in the Montevideo conference of 
South American states, which is to meet in October, 1961. A 
proposal for American assistance might be put into the Alliance 
for Progress program for South America. And if he succeeds in 
getting this in the agenda, he will ask that the NAEB come down 
and make the proposal at the conference. 

There are a number of other areas in the international scene in 
which negotiations and various contacts are in progress; I won’t 
go into these. I think you have to understand that some of these 
will take one to two years for fruition; but there is a likelihood 
that these projects will be in the magnitude of 1 to 1-1/2 million 
dollars within the next two or three years. 



There is interest in having the NAEB take over a broad training 
program whereby it would undertake the coordinating role for 
broadcast personnel that visit the United States to get training in 
educational uses of radio and television. Currently, the ICA, the 
USIA, the Small Business Administration, the State Department, 
etc., are all handling this kind of activity, and sometimes the 
programs are not coordinated. The notion is that an organization 
of a national character such as ours, that has this kind of know- 
how in broadcasting, is well suited to provide a coordinating and 
programing function here, in seeing to it that these people are 
sent to the most appropriate places to get the kind of training 
best suited to their needs. Under this arrangement, the NAEB 
would organize on a cooperative basis a kind of loose federation 
of colleges and universities that would participate in the program 
designed to utilize their facilities and staffs to provide the best 
possible training for foreign broadcast personnel. 



We’ve also had some discussions with representatives of interna- 
tional labor unions about setting up a training program or even a 
training center in this country for international telecommunication 
people to be trained here. They have the funds available and are 
very much interested. 



Up until now the NAEB has cooperated with a great many agencies 
in giving them advice about possible personnel for assignments of 
various kinds, and this activity is being set up on a more formal- 
ized basis. 



As you know, the Washington office has been concentrating much 
of its effort in the international area. However, we must find 
basic operating capital immediately. To this end, we have begun 
a four -phase program, which consists of an approach to large 
corporations which have contribution funds, to foundations, to 
institutes or foundations with similar goals to those of the NAEB, 
and, finally, to organizations with allied professional interests. 
These avenues should produce an adequate amount of basic oper- 
ating capital within a relatively short period of time. I am con- 
vinced, however, that the most effective consistent way for the 
NAEB to finance not only its basic operations, but other desired 
expansion activities is by following through on the long-range pro- 
grams already under way. 
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The value of some of the things already accomplished cannot have 
a price put on them: the basic research, the many contacts with 

representatives of the United States and foreign governments, the 
policy changes in many government agencies, the prestige and in- 
fluence through the establishment of its Washington headquarters, 
and, most especially, NAEB’s reputation as a "chosen instrument" 
nationally and internationally* 

I am convinced that we are going to be able to not only serve our 
country and serve other countries of the world and mankind use- 
fully, but that such service can result in developments which we 
t can US e to strengthen our organization, to do better all of the 

services we have previously done, and to take on a great many 
( more that we have talked about as being needed in our discussions 

| at this seminar. 
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I have thought about the disadvantage of the "N" in our name 
when it comes to international membership. If we were simply 
the Association of Educational Broadcasters, there would be no 
problem. There is some problem for individuals from other 
countries becoming members of the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters of the U.S., whereas if we didn’t mention 
it at all - if we called it the Association of Educational Broad- 
casters without reference to either national or international 
there would be no handicap. 

I think it's important and inevitable that we should be involved 
mc< i than ever in international matters. And it seems to me 
that there are two approaches to this. One is to call ourselves 
the international organization of some kind; and if we do this we 
have to be truly international, which means that we have to ad- 
mit people from both the East and West. The other approach is 
to call ourselves the Association of something or other and to 
admit members from other countries. And this is how the So- 
ciety of Motion Picture Industries does it and does it very ef- 
fectively. That is really an international organization in the 
sense that it has a good many members from foreign countries 
and the journal gets wide distribution overseas. And yet mem- 
bers can still be selective, if they wish, in what people they ad- 
mit to membership. And this might be a better alternative - 
although if we want to be truly international, the other one does 
offer considerable opportunities. 

I feel very strongly about the importance of increasing our inter- 
national activities, but I certainly don’t think we should destroy 
ourselve* in the process. If you think you could internationalize 
the NAEB and then go before state legislatures and school boards 
or boards of control and get any support, you're sadly mistaken. 
The identity of this organization as the national organization is 
very important. And yet the other thing can be done, and it can 
be done in a number of ways — either by a subsidiary organiza- 
tion or by having an international division with international mem- 
berships. But let's don't destroy what we've been building up all 

these years. 
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COMMENT: 

COMMENT: 



COMMENT: 



QUESTION: 



ANSWER: 



Let's not change the name because this would do harm. 

There will be 60 or 70 people representing 40 nations coming to 
Purdue University on the 8th of October for the International Con- 
ference on Instructional Television. And one of the problems that 
has bugged the planning group has been: So we bring them all 

here and we talk about this whole affair and we stir up a lot of 
interest, and then what? What happens? Do we form an informal 
society? Do we work in this area of internationalizing NAEB? 

Just what approach do we take? I don't think this is something 
we can bandy for very long. We're in some doubt about competi- 
tion with the First International Assembly of the Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences. The interest is tremendous. Evidently 
they planned for some 1,500 people to attend this meeting which 
was to be held the 4th to the 11th of November, 1961, only to find 
out a week ago that their advance information indicated that there 
would be over 3,000 people present at this session, and that there 
would be no place in the city of New York at this time where they 
could hold the whole session. So the whole idea has been post- 
poned, more than likely for a year. There is tremendous pres- 
sure here. There is also pressure internally to take some lead- 
ership finally. The people who come from other countries with 
noncommercial broadcasting are not going to find the type of home 
that they want in the NAB or in the Academy. 

There has been an informal query from UNESCO to NAEB to see 
what our interest would be in possibly enlarging our membership 
to provide this kind of home for international broadcasters. 

Can't we provide this home without becoming the international as- 
sociation? We've tried like the deuce to become known as the 
national association that represents this country, and now we're 
goin^ to represent the world? 

Somewhere there should be a professional home for these people. 

In Germany, for example, the average station staff runs all the 
way from 400 in Bremen to 1,000 in Munich. These are people 
of extremely high level. These are the stations' staffs. They 
are people with the sort of qualifications that would provide an 
injection of high standards for our professional standards efforts. 
Within the next year or two, unless we do this, I think there will 
be organizations with an Iron Curtain orientation. It's become a 
source of concern to UNESCO. I don't know that we have to be- 
come this association; but I think that we have to consider it. 

The alternative might be to help in the formation of such an or- 
ganization with our participating in it in some way. But this is 
where the leadership is; they turn to us. And believe me, this 
is an important problem. The type of membership we're talking 
about is individual only, and so maybe someone can come up with 
a way of reconciling this dilemma of becoming international with- 
out changing the name of the NAEB. I am sure that we would 
not want to be confronted with international membership of an in- 
stitutional kind — that is, actives and associates and so forth. As- 
sociations are beginning to emerge which transcend national levels. 
The image of the NAEB is really a very shining image, and I 
think we should capitalize on it in some way. 
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There are surely other ways that we can accomplish these common 
objectives without changing NAEB's name — which, it has been 
pointed out here, would be harmful. And I think our aim ought to 
be not to say we’re going to do it or not going to do it — we're 
going to do it - but to find a way to do it. 

The easiest tack to fly would be to create an overseas member- 
ship category. For about fifteen years I have been a member of 
the Royal Photographic Society which has an overseas member- 
ship category. As such a member I have full voting rights; they 
send me the voting papers several months in advance; I get their 
journal regularly and any other publications that come out. When 
I go to England, I have the opportunity of using the facilities of 
the Society, of visiting members and seeing what they're doing in 
various places. And I certainly don't feel like a second-class 
citizen; I feel that I have a tie which gives me benefits both of 
new information and contacts, and I think that they would feel the 
same way about us. Certainly the term "Royal" indicates that it's 
not international; it’s British. But a large number of their mem- 
bers are overseas; a large number are in the United States. And 
I think that a similar category might well serve the purpose here, 
and I think it would necessitate the smaUest amount of change in 
our present structure. 

I think we should give serious consideration to the possibility of 
perhaps doing away with the "National" term and open it up. 

We're talking about educational broadcasters, people who are com- 
ing together with a common interest in education through the 
medium of broadcasting. And we have put ourselves on record 
as saying that we are concerned with education in far corners of 
the world, including our own back yard, and we're devoting our- 
selves to this concern. And while we have some concern for 
education in the Sudan, I would expect that the Sudanese would 
have a little concern for education in North or South Dakota; in 
other words, these are the people we're talking about — not insti- 
tutions, not governments, not this kind of involvement, but people 
who are concerned with education on this scale. And I hope that 
we can somehow work out a method whereby we can accept these 
kinds of memberships. 

We have the problem here of international relations. We recog- 
nize the fact that we're going to have to be a part of the world 
order or we're not going to have any order at all. On the other 
hand, we have some very practical considerations, and we can't 
internationalize ourselves and at the same time continue to do 
business in the fifty United States on the same basis we're doing 
business now. We might as well face this. And if you think it 
won't make any difference in Washington, you're sadly mistaken, 
too. You don't know the senators and congressmen very well if 
you think this is so. We've got to retain our identity, and I 
should think that it would be the last thing that we'd want to do 
in this chaotic world at the present time and under the present 
circumstances to destroy our American identity. Now the Royal 
Photographic Society, which I think is an excellent example, has 
never in any way destroyed its English, or British, character. 
Everything that it publishes is in British terms. They're strictly 

















British in character. But all over the world they have members, 
and there's no reason in the world why we can't have international 
members, and there's no reason in the world why they can't be 
first-class citizens. 




If we are going to turn leadership over to some other element, 
then they might as well take the leadership in the first place and 
we'll join that. If the NAEB has something in this thing that we 
have built that is going to be valuable to the whole world, then we 
have got to retain a certain amount of leadership of it. We've 
got to be the leader. So it's got to stem from here. This is a 
kind of thing where we cannot destroy ourselves and continue to 
be effective. We're effective because we are what we are. If 
we cease to be what We are, then we've become less effective. 
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Programs 



Final Report and Recommendations 



This group believes that the excitement, intellectual stimulation and new opportunities 
afforded by the NAEB’s move to Washington should be reflected in a continuing emphasis 
on the NAEB Radio Network, on new methods of improving and distributing programs via 
the radio network, and on a full exploration of methods for obtaining, producing, and dis- 
tributing certain categories of educational television programs as well. 

This group reiterates the urgent need for a full-time vice president of NAEB in j 

charge of programing. This individual would be located in Washington. His primary duty j 

would be to program the NAEB Radio Network. Whether the tape distribution center re- 
mained in Urbana or was moved to Washington, the network manager would be responsible j 

to the program vice president. The Radio Acceptance Committee would continue to oper- j 

ate, as it does now, in the evaluation and acceptance or rejection of network offerings. j 

The first duty of the program vice president would be to improve and increase programs j 

originating in Washington. | 

It is felt that the present arrangement of a part-time assistant in Washington responsi- 
ble for programs originating there is unsatisfactory. Frequent turnover, the improbability 
of obtaining the highest calibre person for this position, and the increasing demands of such 
a position make it imperative that the present arrangement be considered only a stop -gap 
measure and not be allowed to become a permanent office in NAEB. 

It is further recommended that the program vice president immediately make arrange- 
ments for the production and distribution of a regular television report from Washington. 

This assignment would be considered temporary, pending the development of a TV exchange 
or film network, if advisable. Eventually two full-time jobs, one for radio and one for 
television, could be anticipated and planned for. 

The appointment of a program vice president is predicated upon the raising of funds 
as quickly as possible to support this position. We request that a report be made to the 
Radio Board at its October meeting by the president’s office on the progress made toward 
realizing support for this appointment. We have been assured that the Radio Board will 
ask for this report. This group and the Radio Acceptance Committee stand ready to assist 
in formulating the requirements of this position in any way they can. If at the time of the 
October meeting, the judgment of the Board is that prospects for external financing of this 
position are unpromising, we urge that the Board instruct the Radio Planning Committee to 
(1) query all NAEB Active members (not just network members) on their willingness to 
contribute a set sum toward the support of this position; and (2) query all ETV stations as 
to their willingness to contribute a set sum toward the support of this position, in return 
for which ETV stations would receive the specially prepared TV Washington Report. 

In the area of TV, other than the above Washington Report, this group suggests that 
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the question of an exchange or networking of available TV programs be studied carefully, 
but as soon as possible, by those engaged in ETV production. This could be done either 
by a new committee or an existing committee at the discretion of the president. Such a 
project should not be plunged into without sober study but, in view of the evident oppor- 
tunities and the resulting stimulation and service to NAEB’s TV membership, the study 
should be made and a decision reached at the earliest opportunity. It is anticipated by 
this group that any TV production or distribution activity in which NAEB might engage 
would emphasize unique contributions not presently supplied from other sources based on 
present and developing relations between the NAEB office in Washington and various 
agencies in that city, particularly of government. 



This group feels that the existence of regional radio and TV networks utilizing NAEB 
programing raises new problems which demand careful study by the NAEB Board. It 
seems obvious that NAEB programs should not be broadcast by non-NAEB stations on a 
regional network without compensation to NAEB. The terms under which such subsidiary 
uses via regional networks are permitted should be set forth explicitly for the benefit of 
the membership at large. 
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Professional Advancement 



Final Report and Recommendations 



Our group believes it essential to reiterate the fact that one of the chief concerns of 
the NAEB must be the welfare and development of educational broadcasting and its profes- 
sional personnel. It must continue its efforts to develop the field of educational broad- 
casting into a generally recognizable discipline, recognized nationally and supported by a 
body of discipline. The NAEB must therefore clearly define its role in education and edu- 
cational broadcasting, exerting its efforts to develop to the maximum the use of electronic 
media in education. 

The document prepared by Vernon Bronson (dated July 3 with covering note by Harold 
Hill) succinctly states these needs and directions. Particularly pertinent are the suggestions 
of things the NAEB should do, as follows: 

1. Seek institutional membership representation from the administrative heads of 
member institutions. 

2. Publish a blue book of professional personnel. 

3. Expand and re-examine its bimonthly Journal and other publications. 

4. Employ a director of resource development, perhaps in connection with the im- 
plementation of the Burns' proposal. 

5. Update and modify as necessary the national academy plan... under whatever label 
is desired, and make an effort to implement it item by item. 

6. Press for the activation of the proposal for professional standards, now pending 
before the USOE. 

7. Expand its publications and information services into an institutional press, dis- 
tributing a wide range of professional and educational literature. 

8. Establish a personnel counseling service and a station activation service, as one 
of the first items under the "academy" concept. 

9. Carefully evaluate and explore all possibilities of the John Burns' proposal in 
the light of the spectrum needs survey report, drawing up a ten -year or some similarly 
designated plan. 

10. Discuss with Burns of RCA and others from other corporations, proposals lead- 
ing to more adequate support in the future. 
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11. In every way possible make special efforts to establish better working relation- 
ships with all other organizations in the field. 



It was pointed out that there are different types of "professionalism." There are 
those professions which are licensed, like law or medicine. There are sub-groups of such 
professions, like those of technicians. The latter are more easily accredited because ob- 
jective examinations testing technique skills can be used for testing. The educational 
broadcasting "profession" cannot be so easily handled. 



It is agreed, however, that the profession we seek to create and define must demon- 
| strate and dramatize respect for ethics and professional standards of practice. Skornia 
| reported efforts some years ago to collect the statements of professional standards of some 

I one hundred members of the Council of National Organizations. Most had no such state- 

ments. The rest were barely applicable. A few such organizations were in the same 
| dilemma we are in, and asked us to tell them what we are able to develop. 



j Attention was called to the National Association of Accrediting Agencies which is an 

| association of groups with the authority to accredit schools and programs. We visualize 

| the NAEB not in the role of accrediting the instructional programs under which people are 

| trained as much as in the role of setting standards for station staffs to apply at the pres- 
| ent time. 

I 

| The need to work with other groups was stressed. The proposal regarding such co- 

| operation with the North Central Association, as an example, is given below. 



i Several years ago, Skornia’ s proposal to Kellogg for funds outlined the need to hold 

I a national seminar with deans of schools of education, academic deans of universities, 

| deans of liberal arts, superintendents of school systems and of public instruction, and 

presidents, to examine the beginnings that might be made to the establishment of such 
j standards in a way which would win general administrative support. It is felt that many j 

| of them now are concerned about the need of such standards and professionalization, as 

[ the TV instructional field, particularly, is becoming more gigantic and, in some cases, J 

f disturbing, with many groups, including DAVI and others (some with accreditation status 

| in their respective states), seeking to establish themselves in the role of "experts." 

s 

| 

! The proposal presently before the U. S. Office of Education would provide funds for 

! such a seminar. It will also provide funds for the publication of the blue book mentioned 

| above, the expansion of the scope of its publications and the starting of a personnel coun- 

seling service, including station activation. The need to continue to press for the ap- 
proval of this proposal is therefore obvious. 

I It is essential that the NAEB coordinate with the various regional accrediting associ- 

| ations in the establishment of professional standards for utilization, transmission and re- 

I ception, and subject-matter presentation. 

* 

i 

[ I n the initiation of this coordination, it is recommended that liaison be established by \ 

I the NAEB with the various appropriate committees (TV where the y exist; curriculum and < 

! others where there is no TV committee) of these associations. All efforts must also be 

j made to make these liaison relationships permanent, keeping the NAEB as close as possi- 

I ble to the central core of American education. 



Arrangements have already been made leading to the invitation of a representative of 
the NAEB to a planning session of the TV planning committee of the North Central Associ- 
ation, which is planning regional meetings. Expenses will be paid by the NCA. NAEB 
representation will insure closer liaison than has been possible in the past in a way which 
should be useful in many obvious respects. 
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Similar steps are recommended in contacts with the southern states and the other ac- 
crediting organizations of the U.S. It is urged and hoped that the NAEB, in this way, may 
eventually have a representative in each state, representing it, and reporting back on meet- 
ings and developments of each of the accrediting associations. . . . 

This example of the steps needed to win accrediting association support and assistance 
is typical of the multi-faceted approach which is essential. 
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Teacher and Educational Development 



Final Report and Recommendations 



This group believes that the major needs in this area could appropriately be classi- 
fied into problems of presentation and utilization of classroom radio and television in- 
struction. These needs were identified and the following recommendations made: 



NEED: 



RECOMMENDATION : 



NEED: 



RECOMMENDATION : 



NEED: 



o 
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TEACHER TRAINING 



Teachers requested to teach by television should be exposed to 
the experience of others who have used the medium, should be 
familiar with certain limitations and advantages of television pres- 
entation, and should be well enough informed about television 
teaching to explore and develop new techniques of teaching with 
this medium. 



The NAEB should conduct a study of courses and materials which 
are now available in teachers' colleges and colleges of education. 
Publication of course outlines and evaluations of these courses 
would be helpful to institutions which do not yet present such 
courses and may result in the development of a suggested course 
outline to cover this subject. 



TEACHER RIGHTS AND COMPENSATION 



There is an important need, not only to develop appropriate sys- 
tems for assuring proper treatment of teachers' rights, but to 
develop patterns in connection with suitable professional and legal 

counsel. 



It is recommended that the NAEB work with the NEA, AAUP, 
AFT, ACE, legal counsel, and other appropriate groups to study 
and determine policies with respect to television teachers' resid- 
ual rights, teaching load, and financial compensation. Members 
should be kept informed of existing practices and should be noti- 
fied of the policies which this group establishes. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



A wide variety of resource materials produced by commercial 
firms is not currently available for showing on closed -circuit or 
open -circuit educational television systems. Efforts to alleviate 
this problem should be made. 























RECOMMENDATION: 



We recommend that the Program Committee consider this prob- 
lem at its next meeting, and recommend to the Board that steps 
be taken to remove union, clearance, and copyright restrictions 
on the use of this material for classroom instruction by means 
of television. Where necessary, it should recommend steps for 
the establishment of reasonable royalty arrangements for the use 
of such material. 



TRAINING OF ITV ADMINISTRATORS AND DIRECTORS 



NEED: 



I 



I 



The opportunity for instructional television administrators and 
directors to share problems and accomplishments is infrequent, 
and it is important that a national or regional system be estab- 
lished to provide for this on a regular basis. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



That special meetings of those involved as instructional television 
administrators and directors be convened at the NAEB Annual 
Conventions. To attract persons who would find such a meeting 
holpful, we further suggest that the NAEB compile a list of such 
persons and invite them to attend the 1961 convention. 



UTILIZATION 



NEED: 



is 



There persists a need to improve the utilization of television and 
radio teaching in the classroom. Because of a change of function 
during the television or radio presentation, many teachers have 
had difficulty accepting this modified role. A clearer understand- 
ing of the total process should provide a better over -all learning 
situation. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



It is recommended that the NAEB maintain a roster of competent 
personnel who could function as resource personnel in utilization 
workshops currently being conducted throughout the country. 



FACILITIES FOR ORIGINATION AND RECEPTION OF ITV 



NEED: 



There is a need to gather together information about architectural 
needs in school and college buildings with respect to both origina- 
tion and reception facilities. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



The NAEB should express its willingness to work with groups of 
architects and school planners, such as The National Association of 
School House Planners, to develop a file of this information, and 
to assist in future planning. It should further consider the 
possibility of bringing out a series of bulletins dealing with 
the facilities aspects of instructional television. 



PUBLIC INFORMATION 



NEED: 



There is a need to inform the general public as to the develop- 
ments and potentialities of instructional radio and television. 



RECOMMENDATION: 
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The NAEB Public Relations Committee should consider this prob- 
lem and give some thought to the possible use of television and 
radio as means of informing the public. 










INTERNATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 



NEED: There is a need to train teachers* engineers, and production per- 

sonnel to fill positions in newly developing countries. The over- 
all need is to assist these countries in the establishment and use 
of instructional radio and television and in the training of their 
personnel. 

RECOMMENDATION: That the NAEB Committee on International Relations establish a 

directory of those member institutions which offer courses* on- 
the-job training, or visiting facilities for radio and television 
personnel from foreign countries. 

TWO GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. It is recommended that the respective roles of the Utilization and Instructional Televi- 
sion Committees be redefined as soon as possible. 

2. In view of considerable developments of instructional television it is recommended that 
as soon as possible the NAEB appoint a full-time person to fulfill a coordination and 
liaison function in instructional radio and television — to work with teacher groups* 
professional teacher agencies* utilization personnel* and in-service teacher education 
projects. 












Member Service* 



Final Report and Recommendations 



» is the consensus of the seminar committee on member services that the keystones 
to improved member services can be identified as follows. 



1. communication between Association members and between members and Assocla- 
tion officials. 



il^sT^ ^ 8ePr » |te “ ,e 

organization. 



Communications Area: 



i i» KiinoHnnn There is need to review the intended audience of the Association’s 
nubllcaUons bll< Our "publications need to know the audience being addressed. Our members 
S22ETJS taow. our publications should so state In ever. Issue. 



ttXTSfSElZZSZZ 2SZ* 

the membership through all Association channels. 



a Reoorts. The committee feels that the Washington Report is effective , meets a 
means 

by“ MU An teXrTtelrt tor 

rsas b » iswr 

Association manuals on procedures, responslbUltles .dudes, ft l8 

rented to the the NAEB 

also recommended that talks, panel mscussions, ™ » r fed t membe rs. The 

this area should be carefuUy 

studied. 



Involvement: 



^ though the latter should not be discouraged as additional activity. 
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2. It is recommended that the Board take such steps as necessary directly to involve 
at least one-quarter of the membership in the 1961 annual convention, on committees, 
panels, chairmanships, etc., and that this percentage of total membership so involved be 
increased each year. 

3. It is recommended that the Board establish procedures to Institute a series of 
awards in as many catagories as deemed appropriate, to be presented at the annual con- 
vention. The following are among those suggested: best program by low-powered radio, 
school licensee; best program by low-powered radio, college licensee; best program by 
high-powered radio, school licensee; best program by high-powered radio, college licensee; 
best program by an ETV station, school system assignee; best program by an ETV station, 
community assignee; best program by an ETV station, university assignee; teacher -of -the - 
year award, elementary level; teacher -of -the -year award, secondary level; teacher -of -the - 
year award, higher education; manager -of -the -year award, radio; manager -of -the -year award, 
television; production award, radio; production award, television; critic -of -the -year award; 
special awards. 

4. The committee commends the president's procedure of establishing a rotational 
plan for committee membership. Wherever possible, at least one-third of each committee 
should be composed of members who have not served on a committee during the preceding 
three years. Every method of introducing new blood to the activities of the Association 
should be encouraged. 

5. As another example of member involvement or participation, the Association might 
encourage the establishment of correspondence-type study groups which could (through such 
means as audiotapes, selected readings, etc.) conduct systematic study in the general area 
of broadcasting and communications, and in the specific areas of management, engineering, 
production, education, and evaluation. 

In addition to the above, the committee feels the Association should give attention to 
the following: 

1. Placement service. This member service should be publicized more to the mem- 
bership and should be promoted via testimonials, news stories, and other means. 

2. Routine inquiries. A better -informed membership via manuals as suggested previ- 
ously, would allow referral of locally received inquiries to appropriate persons, thus reduc- 
ing the headquarters load. 

3. Radio network service. Information concerning scripts available from each pro- 
gram offering should be attached to each quarterly offering, as well as a listing of ad- 
dresses for program inquiry referral. This will decrease headquarters routine corre- 
spondence. The continual listing of programs previously offered on the radio network, and 
still currently available for broadcast use, should be distributed regularly to all members. 

4. Research material in Journal . The method by which research reports are pub- 
lished should be re-examined in the interest of improvement. The techniques developed by 
the IRE, SMPTE, and others in this area should be carefully studied. 
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Research Activities 



Final Report and Recommendations 



, ,r sr£ sr^?s c s=si“- 

volved in rsssnrcn* as oro A i# AA 4ifmi« a a pdurRtors wc ire con* 

ssr STsysrsa. rciv« - - «—« * -* - •-— 

skills upon a substructure of systematic knowledge. 



aSd quantitative, whatever method Is appropriate to the knowledge sought. 



Six specific steps are recommended: 



1 To encourage member institutions in developing significant researcb programs, 
provide* them wltTSlcal advice, and help them to establish relationships with research 

talent. 



2 To oerform a liaison function between and among memberlnstttutions desiring to 
share Ideas? Rejects, talent and facilities, and between member Institutions and organize- 

tions willing to support joint research efforts. 



3. To compile and disseminate, under the leadership of the research committee, an 
inventory of the research needs of educational broadcasting. 



a Tft foster ioint research efforts involving more than one member institution and 
where appropriate Jt thf a^lcant far research support In behalf of the membership. 



5. To return to a policy of making direct research grants to members and member 
institutions. 



6 To continue to disseminate research results through the Fact Sheets and to make 
the NAEB Journal Increasingly a vehicle for reporting scholarly work. 















i 
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Technical Services 



Final Report and Recommendations 




In view of pending government stimulation of ETV and the probable rapid future ex- 
pansion of noncommercial broadcasting, this committee makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 



A* That the NAEB employ a s taff engineering consultant and one or more assistant staff 
engineers; this engineer should be of comparable stature to those employed by the foremost 
engineering consultant firms in Washington. His responsibilities, and those of his staff, 
would be as follows: 



1. To assist and advise educational agencies in the planning and formation of broad- 
cast facilities and related activities. Of primary importance would be the preparation of a 
comprehensive planning handbook designed for the educational, state or municipal, adminis- 
trator and other interested parties; this would contain a step-by-step approach to the ra- 
tional development of a broadcast system suited to their needs. This handbook would con- 
tain such items as: basic and optional equipment requirements; descriptions and compari- 
sons based on performance and cost of various types of equipment; explanations of pro- 
cedures in meeting PCC applications (CP, test programing, proof of performance and 
licenses, etc.); FCC operating requirements; planning for future technical expansion; good 
technical operating procedures; recommendations of the types and salary structure of com- 
petent technical personnel required for different types of operations. This handbook might 
be accompanied by a motion picture designed to clarify certain key points. 



2. To act as consultant to educational network organizations. 



3. To act as NAEB liaison with the PCC engineers and to keep the membership ad- 
vised of all new PCC technical requirements. 



4. To advise the NAEB on any pending legislation related to technical matters and 
to promote such legislation as the NAEB decides to support with the appropriate agency. 



5. To survey present technical standards set by various organizations and to pre- 
sent his recommendations on these and proposed additional standards to the NAEB; to act 
as NAEB representative in organizations dealing with broadcast standards, e.g. the EIA. 



6. To keep NAEB members informed of all technical and equipment advances by a 
suitable publication or memorandum. 



7. To initiate, evaluate, and originate NAEB technical reports, research and surveys 
intended for the membership or for governmental agencies. 



8. To investigate and implement a long-range recruitment and in-service training 
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program for technical personnel and the origination, compilation, and distribution of ma- 
terials suitable for such purposes; to originate and develop engineering seminars and to 
encourage the loaning of technical personnel by the commercial networks and their affili- 
ates to new noncommercial stations as consultants and workshop leaders. 

9. Maintenance of all NAEB technical equipment. 

B. The present Engineering Committee would continue to function in the following capaci 
ties: 



1. To act as a liaison between the NAEB membership and the engineering staff. 

2. To act as editorial board for the proposed handbook, subsequent additions to it, 
and other major technical reports to the membership. 

3. To recommend survey and research needs in the technical area. 

4. To promote and assist in developing training programs, workshops, and technical 
seminars. 

5. To implement and promote an increased representation of engineering personnel 
in the NAEB membership. 



* 



